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WATERINO TLR ROADS 


Things Seen in Northern 
India 


CHAPTER I 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


First Sight of Rombay—-The Ballard Pier—First Faces— 
Engagement of Seryants—Their Peculianties—" Cjnta 
'00d and Bad Points—Contrasta between Hast and 
West— Indian Etrquetto—Native Bazaur—Tho Market 
New Frmts and Vegetables—The Water Carners 


RER morning since leanng Aden the 
traveller has looked eastward over an un 
broken expanse of sea and sky, but, on the 
fith morning, he must be up betumes to receive 
the first salutations of the East 
The harbour of Bombay ranks with those of 
Naples, Sydney, and Rio de Janerro, and 1t 1s 
alive with the craft of 111 nations, while 1ts wharyes 
are piled high with the merchandise or the East 
and the West. 
First you desery the revolving gleam of the 
Lighthouse oi Colaba Point, and then a long, low 
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shoreline on your port bow _ As you draw nearer 
you see the crescent shaped bay culmmatng m 
Malabar Hill over to the left, where the fashion- 
able residences of the rich merchants and officiałs 
nestle among beautiful hanging gardens, and then 
3ou damly descry the fine public buldmgs hnng 
the bay itself  Cocoannt pułms are gleamng and 
wsving m the light, snd whispenng to you the 
welcome of the sunny East Over on your star 
board bow you see the lovely palm covered 1slands 
that stud the harbour, on one of which are the 
wonderful caves of Elephanta 

A pilot boat hag come along daneng on the 
waves, the mighty engrnes of your hner cease 
their throbbing for a few moments, the pilot 
clambers up the sde, the captam s bell rmgs 
from the bridge, and you are full steam ahead 
agam, and then słow down as you thread your 
way up the channel among stezmers, and liners, 
and gun boats, and fishing boats, and launches, tl 
3 ou reach your moonngs, or enter one of Bombay's 
many fine docks 

The P and O and larger steamers moor off the 
Ballard pier, to which you and your lugguge are 
taken m bustlng httle launches, which dart about 
with an important air among the graceful salng- 
boats and zachts On the pier 1s a heterogeneous 
czowd of all natons in ałł garbs There are the 
hungry coolies m their turbans and Join cloths, 
and the brass badge with their number fastened 
round their arms, and 1f one of them rushes off 
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with your belongtngs, gwing you this brass badge 
in exchange, do not be alarmed , that s a pledge 
that you will get them all safely back from him 
on the customs platform or at the ratlwty station 
"Then there are the uniformed touts of the various 
hotels clamounng for your custom , some gorgeous 
fndiuduals in red coats gold Lraded and bedecked 
are * cliaprassies, or the satellites of Government 
officials, waiting to convey therr masters or the 
masters guests to theie residences on Malabte 
Hill. Among the Europeans you see the anxious 
husband and father who has come a weeks 
journey from some jungle słaton to meet. łus 
wife and burns, those who have come to welcome 
bs:ch some fnend or chief, sunburnt faces of 
olficers wio have bcen on active service and won 
wel! mented furlough , pallid faces of others who 
hme had their health and strength sapped by 
climate or dtsetse, and are now gong to cooler 
chimes m hopes of regaining them You sce, too, 
the gav dresses of the Parsz ladies, who, unlike 
their Muhammadan and Hindu sisters, mix freely 
in society and glitter like the roses in a Persian 
garden the harmonious hues of their gracefuł 
"sins contrasting with the more sombre and 
more Western clothes of their hosbands and 
brothers. 

Beyoutl the cnstoms barier, where you hse 
to declare what dutable articles or firearms you 
have mth ou, 33 a line of shigrams and vetorias 
waiting to conyej you to vour destimauon Last 
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year the London taxicab invaded Bombay, and 
threatens to aust the horse traffic much as 1t has 
done already in the West 

The Bombay hotels are fine buildings, well 
appomted, comfortable, well served, and with an 
excellent enisine, but there 1s this duference 
between them and the hotels of the West—that 
you are expected to bring your own *bearer,” or 
native servant, with you 

"Tms man performs the daty of both vałet and 
chambermad, and not mfrequently of butler, too 
You can have the choice of one soortafter landing, 
for many of thus spoties fiock down to Bombay in 
expectation of securmg an easy job on good pay 
But beware of too precpitately engaging one, 
unless you arę aequainted with their wiles or 
have the assistance of some fnend who is The; 
appear before you, a whołe row of them, all 
sorts and sizes, tall and short, stout and thin, 
good looking and evil looking, smiling and grave, 
alt are clad m spotlessiy włnte robes, but the 
Anglo-Indian soon learns to recognize little duffer 
ences of get-up which enable him to locate the 
home of the wearer Some have flat turbans 
these are Suratis, mostly neat banded and useful, 
willmg to travel], not of high caste, and so willing 
ta do services wluch others of lugher caste might 
refase Some have coloured turbans, ovalin shape, 
and speak English these are Madrasis, and are 
preferred by many because they save yau from 
the langnage dficulty They are smart, deft 
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handed though often light fingered, they cost 
more, but this is made up for to the visitor by 
the freedom from worry that comes from having 
8 servant whom you can understand and who can 
interpret, Some have neat, tall turbans, usually 
wlute, but sometimes with gold- and blue fnnges 

these are the Muhammadan servants of the 
northern provinces They are polite, good 
travellers, loyal and fathful, but as they seldom 
know much English they are more useful to the 
resident than the visitor Very different in 
character and appearance 1s the Portuguese 
servant from Gog, he, bemg a Christian, 15 free 
from all caste restrictions, he speaks English, is 
usually a good cook, but he :s generally expenstve, 
and not infrequently 1s too fond of dnnh They 
are all furmshed with * chats, or letters of recom 

mendation, but you have to be on your guard and 
mahe sure that the papers really do refer to the 
man whom you are engaging, as not infrequently 
good letters are misapproprated, borrowed, or 
even purchased by men who have none of their 
own, and who have no clam to the wrtues 
described in them Some of these *chits are 
entertaining reading and some would certamly 
not be tendered by the would be serant were he 
able to understand the purport ot what 1s written 
there Thus a mght watchman profered” a 
**chit m which his employer had recorded, 
*"'This man sleeps sounder than any man [ have 
yet had” A butler presented a letter in which his 
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sahib had wntten " Abdul Karim, bearer, blest 
with the usefuł power of seeing two sides of a 
question at once (an other words, he has external 
squint), has been my bearer for four months 

«It has been a memorable time, for not only 
has he been attached to me personally, but, I find, 
he 1s also attached to my personalty (as the 
lawyers say !) His own spmts have always been 
good, anił so, in his generous way, he has not 
serupled to grye mine the benefit of good company 
He has kept my accounts and my cash—the łatter 
he still retams. His godliness is unquestion 
able, for lus daily prayers oocupy most of the 
time, bemmg rigorously performed five times a 
dy, when I am most in need of his serviees— 
Ius cleanliness may develop later, as it comes 
next ! 

"When you find that a servant has sx ox more 
letters to show for the last two years, not one of 
them covenng more than three months' service, 
or when he has no letter more recent than five 
years back, it 18 well to beware of hum Tourists 
often see the worst side of the Indian servants, 
and alas ! the modern invason of India has done 
much to rum the race It 1s not easy, but still 
not 1mpossible, te meet really good servants , but 
these are generally to be found only m the 
houses of people who have been m India for 
many years, or for several suecessiwe generations , 
then the son takes on the servants of his father, 
and the seryants get to regard themselves as 
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members of the family, and bnng up their boys 
with the same loyalty For loyalty and devotion 
the good Indian servant is not to be beaten 
He is capable, qmck, 1ntelligent, resourceful, 
fu:thful, and untnng 

Many of us have had reason to bless the 
devotion of an Indian servant im sickness, when, 
night after night, he or she will watch unttnngly, 
and with heartwhole sympathy I have known 1 
servant to fast for days, hong thereby to secure 
blessngs for his sick master, or perhaps his 
masters babe It 1s always a matter of surpnse 
in camping, when one arrćs tired and hungry, 
to find that one's servants (who have only started a 
couple of hours ahead) have the tents ałl pitched, 
a savoury mel ready, the books and papers all 
Jad out as they were at the last camp, and they 
themselves, though probably just as tired as 
oneself, ready to wait on one and make one 
comfortable Good Indian servants will sacrifice 
€verytłung for their masters, thetr own interests, 
€ven the:r children, are of no account af they clash 
in any way with those of the master whose "salt 
they eat” "The greatest horror such a man has 
is that of being a "nimak harim,” or traltor to 
his salt. 

But alas ' st 1s not often now that such servants 
are faund, for they are very particular afiout 
where they tahe service, and demand as high a 
recond for their masters as they have to show for 
themselves 
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India 15 the land of topsy turyy, and the nśitor 
18 surprised and amused to find everything done 
in just the opposite way to włuch he js seeustomed 
"The shops are open fronted, and hase all their 
wares exposed on an erection of planks and pack 
mg cases outside, the vendor squattunę m the 
mmudst of them with a fan im one hand, włuch 
serves the double purpose of keepmg lumself cool 
and wlnsking the flies off ns wares 

The native houses are gorgeously decorited 
outside even when the inside 18 poor and mean, 
and when a man has made up his mna to build 
hrmself a local habitation anq a name, hę frst 
starts on a gateway, proportionate in herght and 
size and decoration to what he consders his own 
dzgmty Unfortunately, he is often unable to 
lutld the rest af his house on the same scale, 
or łus resources may even become exhausted 
before the house 1s commenced, and a magnificent 
gateway is left im sohtary grandeur with only 
a ES dilapidated house inside, or even none 
at al 

"The Persian charicter, in which most of the 
Indian languages are inseribed, is wntten from 
nght to left, and a native book begins, so to 
speak, at the end and reads backwards In the 
Persian character, mstead of the wntmg beng 
arm the lime 1t 18 over it, or above jt, or under at, 
or all three at once, and the diaentical points are 
dotted about wherever there 15 a convenient free 
space, or left out altogether at the fancy of the 
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penman, so that st :s impossible to read the 
charieter without knowing the meaning of the 
words and their context Thus the same sign 
with the diacntical points omitted may be "b ' or 
«port or's'or "th," and only the context 
enables you to decide which When tłus wriung 
appears on tiles, pamted walls, carpets, or rugs, 
the wntng 1s usually beautifully distinet and 
graceful, tlie diaentical points are all there, yet 
the wriung 1s an enigma to the unpractised be 
cause the letters are arranged where they look 
sesthetically prettiest rather than with any regard 
to grammatical zequence ©ne word may be 
śntercalated m the centre of another, the centre 
letters of a word may be placed above those of 
the beginning or end of the word instead of 
between them, wlułe the diaeritieał points appear 
almost anywhere and seem to belong promiseuously 
to a number of letters together As the object of 
the artist 1s to dasplay his skill and please the eye, 
it 1s of httle moment to mshe the wnting plain 
to the ordinary mortal Some of the Indian 
characters, however, such as Gurmukhi and Shastn, 
read from left to nght like ours 

The Eastern covers his head, but leaves his feet 
bare, thinks 1t 1mportant to keep the head warm 
and the feet cool, and when be goes into his 
mosque, temple, or other place of worship, care- 
fully removes lus shoes from hus feet, but keeps 
hus head covered It isa grave breach of decorum 
for a man to remove his turban in company without 
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first asking permission, and your Indian servant 
would as soon come into your presence with bare 
head as your English servant would with bare feet 
Sornetames infenor servants take advantage of the 
1gnorance of newly arrved sahibs to perpetrate 
httłe acts of rudeness which pass unnoticed, but 
wluch anyone acquainted with the country would 
not tolerite They perhaps do not remove their 
shoes, or bind thew turban hke a *munslu* (or 
clerk) instead of like a "khit  (butler), or speak 
dsrespectfully because they are 1mperfectly under 
stood 

In eaung and dtinking, too, the native customs 
in many ways contrast with ours, tables, chars, 
spoons, forks and all such appurtenances of a 
conventional cmhzatton are entrely dispensed 
with The meal often begins with the sweets, 
or all the dishes are placed on the cloth at once 
and the guest makes his selection It 1s not only 
allowable, but a compliment to the host and hs 
excellent dinner to eructate at the end of the 
meal, and finish up by hckng the fingers and 
wasung out the mouth nto tle basin that 18 
passed round _ When dnnking tea, to sip st with 
A loud, smacking noise only shows how much you 
appreciate it, and 1f you do not want your cnj 
refilled, you must vert 1t im your saucer 
* Mnth the exception of the Parsis, men ło not 
walk abroad with their women folk If s man has 
to take his wife or sister out, he will walk un- 
concernedly ahead wkule she walks at a respectful 
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distance behind with her eyes cast down, not 
danng to ineur his wrath by glanemg at any man 
wlło may chance to pass 

When one man bechons to another to come, he 
turns his hand downwards and beckons down 
When he mounts hus horse, he does so from the 
ofsxde, and he clicks to make it stop and not to 
make 1t 

"he traveller will soon notice other points, too, 
an which the custom of the East s m contrast with 
that of the West, The tounst must not leave 
Bombay without visiting the native part of the 
cty, where jostling, bustling trowds of all races 
and religions are buying and sellng in truly 
Onental fashion He must visit, too, the fine 
markets of the town, where not only are ałl kinds 
of edibłes to be had m profuson, but excellent 
bargains m al] kinds of Onental art can be readiły 
purchased 

In the fruit snd vegetable market you can get 
not only the kinds which you have been accustomed 
to in the West—and much cheaper, too, for the 
most part—but a number of strange ones which 
NiIl probably be new to you, and others which 
you hnow well in the 1mported form but which 
you have never tasted so delicious and fresh as 
Jou can get them here Such are the mangoes 
and bananas for which Bornbay 1s specially famoQs, 
and good vaneties of which are esteemed by 
many the most dehczons fruits m existence. The 
deliciously Aavoured rosy red banana 18 so different 
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from the large, tasteless, potsto-like ruit you often 
get elscwhere, tliat you might imagme it a 
different fruit altogether  Mangostcens, shaliłs, 
and letchees among other fruits, are other 
delicate novelties that can be purchased here 
In the hot sewon immense quantities of melons 
are eaten by the people of North India, and in the 
autumn the bszaars are fułl of sugar cane The 
tnełons are of all kinds—musk melons, water 
melons, big ones, smałl ones, every shade of green 
and yellow and brown "The melon 1s one of the 
most popular national fruts, nnd the amount that 
can be consumed-by one maq on a hot summer'ś 
dny is something appsllng In the villages of 
the Punjab a melon fenst out in the fields some 
summer day is a sight you will long remember, 
and if you have been tempted to cat with the 
generouty ani courage of the people you will 
remember it longer still, unless indeed s0u 
succumb on the spot. The men and boys gather 
under some shady tree or grove, and the melons 
are brought and piled up in the centre of the 
group, tuł you tlunk there must be at least a 
donkey tomł to esch man and boy, then those 
who possess knives commence cutting them into 
ślices, and these diszppear as quickly as cut , the 
musk melons (called * hunduanis" ) are opened by 
«utting out a squnre piece from one de and first 
coniuming the juicy pulp 

At the end of the feast little s left but the 
seeds and the stnps of rind scattered about which 
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ŁEM cows and sheep collect round to devour, and 
the dmers arrange their beds in the shadiest and 
coołest places and soon fall into a profouad 
slumber, from which they do not mse tul the 
cooler breezes of the late afternoon have begun to 
błow 

When the sugar cane is in season 3t 1s the most 
promunent feature in the bazaar You see great 
sheaves of it piled up everywhere, and you can 
get a fine, Jong, jucy stalk for a halfpenny Or 
you can go to the stall where it is sold ready 
peeled and cut up by a speczał machine into httle 
pieces of an inch long, wluch cax conveniently be 
put mto the mouth* whole and which siake the 
tharst and cool the mouth ;n a way which 18 
testufied to by their great populanty The 
peasant does not care to pay the slightly extra 
cost of having his cane cut up for hum, and can be 
seen breaking a thick stalk across his knee, and 
then pettng a grp of the mnd with his molars, 
and wrenching at off sn long strips and then chew 
ing up the juicy pith with great gusto The bits 
of nnd and the chewed remnants of the pith 
htter up the whole bazaar, anct sweepers are 
constantly at work gathenng them together ate 
baskets, włuch they empty mto a cart, and 
when the cart 1s full 1 15 cleared outside the 

« Bity 

Among the popular Orentał vegetables, the 
egg plant, karćla, and lady's fingers are unwer- 
sally popular The egg plant 1s hnown m India 
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as * bnngal or 'bliengan, and 1 made up by 
natne cooks m a variety of delicious ways. The 
harcla 15 very bitter, but is very popular with 
some who prepare at stuffed with condiments and 
mincemeat, The lady s fingers are known to thę 
naties ns turis and are very muciaginons, and 
form an excellent hot weather dish  lhe conical 
bright red *chilies or red peppers are setn 
every where, and form a part of almost every meal 
in many parts of Indn, especially in the United 
Provinces, and are an important ingredient in 
curries 
As you passed slong the streets you cannot fail 
to have noticed the men who are engaged in łay- 
ing the dust and cooling the air by sprnklwg 
water out of skans (calleil *mashhs ) wlnch they 
carry slung over one shoulder They are a speciał 
class of Muhammadans called *bihishtis, and are 
among the most imdispęnsabie and welcome ser 
vants in the thirsty East Readers of hipling will 
remember the heroic feats of bravery performed 
by the humble Gunga Din, the regimental bihishtu, 
when be brought the jom liqud to the tlursty 
men reckless of the hail of bulłets rumng death 
around him Their skms are prepared goat skins, 
and they fill them at the publie tanks, or water 
standards, or country wells, and bear them off to 
uprnhle the roads or fill the pots and jars and 
baths in the houses of their employers Though 
they are ready enough to take service with a 
Chrstian zet they would not think of drmhing 
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Ma your cup or accepting any food which you 
had touched ; to do one or the other would be to 
degrade them in the eyes of their caste (or * bard- 
dari,” as it fs called), and necessitate some act of 
expiation before they would be recenwed again by 
their fellows. 
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the gentleman m their appearance than the big, 
blustenng Afghan These are Sihh soldiers from 
one of the regiments recruited m the Punjab I 
they bie got swords, then yon may know them 
to be native officers 

As a great contrast to these two ty pes, ;ou see a 
man of five foot six or thereahouts, his head 18 
bare, his black hair well combed and glossy , 28 
likely as not he is weanng spectacies, he has a 
jacket and wmsteott, but bis nether garments 
strike you as much more peculiar, tliey appear 
to be a strip of fine cotton cloth wrapped round 
the lorns, reaching a httle belaw the knees, but so 
tucked up before and belnnd as to Jenve n con 
siderable part of the legs exposed This garment 
1s called a "dhoti, and 1s characterstie of a 
Hindu md taken with the uncovered head pomts 
out the Bengal babu He will probably have an 
umbrella, and 1n hs part of India he has to use it 
not only for the sun but for the run too for there 
the rans are heavy and fregnent If you vst 
um m his village among the nice fields of Bengal 
jou wł most hkeły fina that he has dhspenseń 
with most of Ins outfit, but two articles he will 
certamly stick to—the *dhoti” and the umbrella 
1 remember a characteristic but umusing sight I saw 
„while taunng on the Brahmsputra River m Bengal 
Some fishermen were out m a canoe when a sudden 
squall rose With much daficulty they reached 
the shore The run was torrential, the waves 
threatened every moment to engulf the boat, and 
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it was only by vigorous baling they brought the 
boat «shore Their only clothung was a strip of 
cotton cloth suficient to cover your tea table, 
but scarcely h1d they moored their frail craft to 
the bank than esch man suddenly produced an 
umbrella from somewhere under the plankang, 
sud, putting it up, sąuatted underneath When 
first the Swadeshi rage tooh Całeutte, the babus 
were subjected to no httle hardshup, for nearly all 
the umbrellts m the Całeutta bazaars were of 
cheap European manufacture, and 1t took some 
time before the manufieturers of Indian made 
articles could cope with the demnd  Meanwhile 
the Bengalis had to brave sunshine and rain or 
else have the *wilayati”* article seszed and 
brohen before the:r eyes 
The Parsis are readiły recognized , the:r clothes 
are of a very Western cut, but their headdress at 
once distinguishes them, the tall stuff hat is some- 
thing like a chamney pot with the bram cut off 
and the crown knoched in, and the kind of 
depression or pocket m the crown 1s apparently 
useful as a ręeeptacłe for vanous small objects, 
such as pocket handkerchiefs or spectacłe cases 
Tlus bat 1s a hneal descendant of the one ther 
ancestors used to wear in Persia, and which may 
be seen dehneated in the ancient Assynan sculp „ 
„tures _ Another form of hat 3s smaller, much like 
A grey billycoch hat, with a small, tightly wound 
*«pagn" takmg the place of a brrm 
The Parsi ladies form a brillant exception to 
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the almost umwersał seclusion of the women ol 
the North, and their harmomously coloured and 
tastefully arranged dresses form one of the most 
pieturesque features in the streets of Bombay and 
some other large cities The most conspicuous 
part of the dress 1s the "sari," a piece of bnghtly 
coloured silk 4 feet by 18 feet, which 15 first 
fastened round the want, and then brought over 
the nght shoułder and fastened on the top of the 
head _ Whule education among women in general 
m India 15 exceedingly bachward, the Parst com 

munity 15 foremost in this matter, and not only 
are almost all thefr women literate, but they take 
the same part un household And pubhe hfe that 
women in the West do, and form charmng 
hostesses, while many of them have achieved 
<hstnetion 1n science and 1n art, 

Contrast with thus an object which you often 
see flittng siłently and nosselessly through the 
bazaars of the North, a being clothed from head 
to foot m a single garment of włnte, Lterally, one 
nught say, from the top of the head, for the 
garment lies flat on the crown of the head, and 
then falls over in long folds on every side, render- 
ing the features and the outlme of the body 
anyisble, whule the wearer gets a partial view of 
the outside world from a couple of square inches 
*of lattiee-work let m over each eye, "This 1s the 
lady of a respectable Muhammadan farmly ; she” 
has probably never spoken to a man except her 
own father, brother, husband, or son. ln the 
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richer and stricter famułies even tłus lberty of 
walking abroad m the shroud of a "burka " 15 
denied, and they are kept so rigorously witłun 
the four walls of the zenana that they never see 
the ontside world, or the face of any man but 
their husband 

The Hindu woman appears in dferent dress 
according to the part of India you are :n In 
Bombay, on first landing, you may see many 
Hindu ladies bareheaded, with nose-mngs and 
jewels galore, and cotton *sars' rather un- 
becomngly draped about the limbs, like the 
Hiada man's * dhotu” and an embroidered shawł 
round their shoulders 

"Then Mahratta women and the lower classes 
wear cotton ''sśria,” with one end draped over their 
heads, and a skimpy bodice that leaves a wide 
aurea of epxłermis visible between the chest and 
wast The colours they wear are almost always 
darh blue and red, but sometimes green. If your 
way north is through Guzerat the women's dress 
gets prettier Here the dunty Guzeratli women 
are draped m pretty shades of pink or mauve, or 
delicate tmts of prrmrose They are better looking 
than the Mahrattas, more damntily built, and have 
not the ugly mode of dragging bach their hair 
that makes the Hindus in Bombay so often 
unpleasng :: 

The ladies among these are all educated to 
some extent, some onły in their own vernaculars 
(Mahratti and Kanarese sn the more southern 
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part of the province, and Guzerathi m th 
northern), otliers go to high-schools and matnet 
late, and a few, especially 1a the larger towne lik 
Bombty, Baroda, and Ahmedabad, are grudustes 

Naturally, they are all out of "pardah” Bu 
now you come to Iajputana—that land of heroc: 
*Fhe finer features of tlus race of potential prnce 
stnke you 1mmediately—thetr dignifńed carriag 
and courteous beannf The women, too, thoug 
not so much in evidence as farther south, ar 
much more attrictwve than the Hindus of Bomba: 
The traveller only sees glimpses of some of th 
poorer ones, and go can form little idea of tli 
spend specimens that live and move and fav 
their belng behind the palace walls, it may be, ć 
in the nch homes of the better classes. Among" 
the Kathłuawan and Rajput prnccsses there a 
n few notable examples of educated womel 
educated and trwelled, who still manage to l 
the life of an Indian Rani and enjoy the cer 
10oniousness of it all! 

A visit to the larger towns on this rout 
Baroda, Raykot, Udaipur, Japur, would gii 
fnfinite vanety in types—esch State has its ów 
special type of retuner, of custom, of vchicl 
even of turban and colour scheme, Not only ai 
the buildings charactenstic, but even the colou 
*ashing of the walłs; naturally the types of me 
and women vary as well, But the Guzerat. 
type is more or Jess predominant in the mma 
southerły and the Rajput in the more norther) 
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In these latter the Muhammadan influence 1s seen, 
in the more veiled form of even the Hindu 
women, their * chadars'* are pulled nght across 
therr faces, leaving sometimes only an eye vistble 

Neanng Dellu the most prominent type beside 
the «burka ed '” Muhammadan shufilng along in 
her beelless sippers 13 the *chumśr” woman, 
with her full skirts, bedecked colonred *' chadar,” 
and omaments, ankłets, bangłes, ete Her coffure 
1s extraordinary , her hair 1s dressed high on her 
bead, and dressed with siłver pins and omaments 
of various shapęs Some of them have nose rngs, 
most have little pendants on tkeir foreheads 

At Delln there is a constant procession of 
Hindus, men and women of all classes, gong im 
group», the men toęeter and the women together, 
to the river to bathe 

The women are gay dressed, the ncher ones 
in bnght silk petheoats with sketchy bodices 
and voluminous white * chadars,” the poorer un full 
cotton sharts, and cołoured *chadars over there 
heads, ankles and toes are always bejewelled, as 
well as arms, neck, ears, nose, and forehead , but 
the feet are all you see in passing They carry 
pots for the holy water, and brass vessels with 
flowers, jasmine, and roses for the gods 

The little guls are mmature copies of their 
mothers, when quite sma]] they usually accomparry 
their men relattons, and st is only when they are 
ten that they begm the more coy methods of 
them mother! Mukammadan gzl cluldren are 
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very strictły kept, and in the better classes are 
sometimes put mto *pardah at the ageof four, so 
those seen m the streets are often only children 
of the poor 

"The farther north you travel and the more 
Muhammadan the country in which you are, the 
streteristhe * pardah ” or seclusion of the womert 
Humdusor:gualty had no * pardah;” but m the days 
of Muhammadan conquest they introduced botlt 
that and the custom ot early marnage, in order to 
save thear girls from being carned off to Muham- 
madan houses. 

Jou are sure to have noticed in your first 
raiway journey in India thał certain carrages 
nre labelled "for Furopeans and Eurasans only,” 
w nie others are specialized for Indian passengers 
This often seems undesirable to some who have 
pronounced theones on what should be the rela- 
lions of the races, espeariły when the theorsts 
are newly arrwecdl in the country , but such is the 
diversity in habits and customs that this arrange 
ment 18 unavardable, and helps to dsmunsh the 
frequency of those unfortunate inadents which 
are usually made the most of by the worse cłas% 
of vernacular newspapers to stin up racial strife 
and hatred "The Indian 1s essentialły epurteous 
and gentlemanly, and seldom walfully offends the 
stusceptibilities of łus fellow travellers, but some 
of ms habits are repugnant to the Western, and 
st w to be feared that m recent years we have 
seen the mse of a class of students who have been 
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imbued with the idea that it 1s patnołic to be 
rude and offensne, and that a swaggenng manner 
eacites respect But we should be slow to con- 
demn them, as the real Indian is scrupulousły 
-pol'e, and these unmannered youths are the 
creation of a false educattonał policy, for which 
we ourselyes are largely responsible 

The Indian 1s as fond of chewing "pin, or 
betel nut, as the Western 1s of smoking, and this 
stains the mouth an unpleasant red, and causes 
a free flow of red statned saliva, the expectoration 
of which 1s offensive to the European traveller, as 
1s also the frequent cleanng ofthe throat by loud 
hawhmng indułged in by rowny Indians There 1s 
less renson for the European smoker to object ta 
the umposng hubble bubble, or *hookah, which 
1s the constant companion of the Indian whether 
mch or poor, and which 1s after all a less njurious 
way of smoking the fragrant weed than that m 
vogue in the West, though certamly much more 
cumbersome 

One often sees travellers of the poorer classes 
tramping along the roads with all their belongings 
wrapped up m a bundle with their blanket or 
quit, and carmed over their shoulder, and yet 
supporting in their other hand a hoohah as big 
as their head, from wluch they tahe frequent 
whufis as they plod their weary way along, and 
wne thinks that there must mdeed be some real 
gratificatton n the weed to imduce them to 
so much to their burden for 1ts sake, wlule , 
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they are willing to subsist on a meagre diet of 
bread and pulse, and dispense with almost every 
comfort But the hookah seems to have another 
wstue, and to aford excuses for short halts and 
the iterchange of light gossip, and you wall often 
see your coachman or other servant keep you 
waiting while he runs aside for a few pufls at a 
wayside hookah, and tells the other men who are 
squatting round something about the ways and 
whims of the saab in whose train fate has for 
the time being brought him, and his recreations 
are so few, and his life so sombre, that one does 
not hhe to curtmP this one little fancy m which 
he imdulges s 

Another Indian custom which 15 offenswe to 
many Europeans is that of removng their shoes 
and then drawing their feet up on to the seat or 
cushion on wlnch they are seated. An Eastem 
can sit tailor fashion all the day m the greatest 
comfort, and the *Sadhus” or religious aendicants 
can sit placidly for hours with the limbs con 
torted into the most extraordinary positions , 
indleed, they have an elaborate system 1n which 
the effect of each posture on the body and the 
mund is fully desenbed Sitting in one posture 
18 curative for ver complaints, in another for 
lung diseases, and so on, whułe each phase of 
dontemplation has its own appropriate posture 

Before allowing these Eastem peculiarties to” 
Jar on our nerves, we must remember that many 
things we do are equally repugnant to them, and 
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tat as each gets to know the other better, all 
the little canses of fneton get remored. Every 
trweller who can mx kappiły with the people of 
the country and leave a good 1mpresston belund 
5 contnbutng hus quota towards the solution 

of a great socza] queshon and rendenng a national 
semice, wlule each one who by tao tmpertous a 
Manner, or tog great readineśs to take offence 
wliere none [s meant, excites an antipathy in the 

karts of those he meets, 15 rendenng the promo- 
Lon of natronał goodwi!! more difficult 

qe 5 A story that a Hindu and a Muham 
kadm gentleman were both gust about to get 
into a Plway-carnage together One bowed to 
the other, and said, * Honoured sir, you first 
NO my lon, after Jou,” the other replied 

Otber poite phrases were interchanged , ea 
duste] on the other taking precedence, the 
wbstle blew, the tram started, and the two were 
00 the platform as polite as ever 

Once [ was night motul froe 
Loreto Peeling by the nig 2 a LeHCE 
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comfortable night's rest, in the natu e compurtment 
after all 

If you are travellng mth Indians, great care 
must be exercsed when either you or they are 
€atmg They are exceedmgly punctulious in pre 
serung their food and dnnk from contact with 
anyone of another religion, and if you were to 
touch their vessel of drmhing water or their food, 
they would quite probably be unable to touch 
either On the other hand, 1f you are having 
jour meal in the train, you should try to avoid 
contact with them, and remember that the eating 
of beef 1s a sin tmthe Hmdu, while the Muham- 
madan looks on anything cofńnected with swine 
with anexpressible nbhorrence There *%re, of 
course, different degrees of this m dufferent parts 
of the country and among diferent castes The 
Brahman Hindu 1s by far the most exclusive of 
all, włale the educated Muhammadan 1s usually 
ready to share any food, barnng swine's fesh, with 
Jns European fellow traveller Modern education 
and ralway traveling are rapidly brenking down 
many of the old barners of caste 


CHAPTER II 
THE COUNTRY AND ITS CLIMATE 


Anaent Indix—The Canals of the Country—The Plans of 
the North — ornfielda— Bengal — Raypntana— Band. 
storms—Tho Monsoon—The Arens of Greatest Hest— 
"Travelnng Ontit—Guardung „past Małarn—Nok 
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DRR the ratway Journey from Bombay to 
the North, the traveller passes through what 
is geologieally the oldest part of India. The 
gnelss of Bundelkand, near which the hne to 
AMllahatnd passes, 1s the oldest, The Aruvalli 
range of hills in Southern Rajputana u a range of 
archiean rocks, older than any other mountain m 
India, Next comes the Vindhya Range, which is 
passed on the lne from Bombay to Delhi, these 
are af okł Palrozole pre-stlunan rocks. The 
mighty Himattyas are babies geologenily 1a com- 
parison with these ancient formations Vet the 
Iimalayas hare made India *chat at is m more 
waysthanone _'Tbey bave formed the grent land 
barier which has secured India from inyssion 
from the North, and compelied conquenng kings 
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to seek for a precrious passage for their nrmes 
over the snow grrt passes of the Hindu hush, or 
down the rochy and fatal defiles of Afghamstan 

They bave rendered possible the teeming popula 

tian of the great northern plains of India, some 
pxrts of which are tle most thickly populated 
parts af the world s surface. Their lofty snow 

fields and glaciers have fed the mighty rivers of 
Rengni and the Panjab, rechoning from west to 
east the Jndus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, 
Mnmna, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. AN have their 
nse here, and bring down incaleulable quantities of 
ferhlizmg alluviarń and water thonsands of squkre 
miles of thirsty ground _ Govćrmment h1s come to 
the help of Nature, and by means of some of the 
most wonderful engineering schemes in the world 
has brought the pmecless water, through canals 
which pnss over antl under rvers and surmount all 
obstacles to parts of the country which were once 
desert, but are now dotted over with populous 
and thrwing villages If the tounst would he 
to see something of these marsellous engineenng 
works let um pry a visit to Rurki on the Qudh 
and Rohulkand Railway and see the take-olf of 
the great Ganges Canal Three hundred years 
ago the Mughal Tmperors had some canals con- 
structed in the United Provinces, but the align 

inents were faulty and they proved of little use. 
The present cinals serve not only for wrigtting 
thousands of acres of land which woułd othermse 
lie barren, but they form important waterways 
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between some of the large towns, and boats aden 
with grass, corn, wood, and merchandise can be 
constantly seen bemg towed and qvanted up sad 
down there  Follomng a delghtful old Indien 
custom, shady trees have been planted along their 
banhs, thus furmshmg the traveller with łohg 
atenues of cooł shade by the waterside, where he 
can trwel in comfort at trmes when all the country 
round 1s a parched and burning walderness. 

The traveller may cover 1,500 rmles frdm 
Karachi to Całcutte, and not pass through a sngle 
tunnel or see a sngle bil worth; of the nufe 
anywhere near him Tor a great part of the 
qoumey, however, Ife will see the mighty peaks 
of the Himalayas far away on the northe'n 
horizon Starting from Karach, he journejs tP 
the valler of the Tndus to the Panyab, ar! 
passes through one of the greatest corn produci'8 
countnes of the world In the summer montłis> 
after the harvest has been reaped, the rawa) 
line to Ksrachi cannot cope with the enormots 
traffic thrown upon it and the station platfonas 
and storerooms can be seen piled up with 1 
numerable sachs of wheat all waiting transport 
across the seas__sBetween Multan and Lahore he 
will be in a neighbourhood which was once 8 
howlng wilderness mhabited only by jachals ad 
cattle tlneves, but which has been eonverted PY 
splendid canals mto a land of smling nilages aid 
wavinę cornfiełds As he tratels eastward from 
Delhi towards Caleutta, the character of the 
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scenery changes It is still the same alluvial 
plam, the alluvi:l sol bemg never less than 
600 feet deep, but the rainfall gradually nereases 
towards the East, so that the vegetation becomes 
more and more łuxuriant, until in Eastern Bengal 
the ground 1s hidden in a dense jungle of tropicał 
growth, and the villages nestle in deep groves of 
bananas and palms, Thee 1s not a vestage of wheat 
now, but fields upon fields of rice standing out of 
a half nundated country You no longer see the 
flat mud roofs of the Panjab vllages, but thatched 
sloping roofs capable of standing ratnproof in 
downpours whicls would wash a Panjab house 
away Instead of the drf, ensp air of the 
Northern Province, which even in the heat of 
snmmer does not entirely lose 1ts freshness, there 
18 a saturation of the atmosphere resembling the 
humid atmosphere of a Victora Regia hothouse, 
and for a great part of the year you live in a con 
tunual perspiration 

The cold of a Panjab night 1s something that 
surprises the visitor, who never thought of asso- 
ciating a hard frost with the plans of India, and 
im January and February 1t 1s qute the usual tlung 
for shallow pools in the open śaofęęcze over every 
might m the northern and western distriets Of the 
Panjab, and fnends like to gather round a blazing 
łog fire and umagme themselves in Old England 
agam On the other hand, frosts and fires are 
unknown :n Bengal, and the continually warm 
moist atmosphere has an enervitmg effect on 
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those long exposed to it The Umted Provinces 
are, as might be supposed, betwixt and between, 
approximating to the Panjab in the west and to 
Bengał im the east Then there are the vast 
plarns of Rajputana, which are a vertable fairy 
land for the tourist m the winter months, but 
after the last tourist has embarhed on his home 
ward journey become a raging furnace, where the 
relentless sun pours down 1ts unmitigated rays on 
a bakimg soil A great part of Rajputana 1s an 
almost waterless, treeless, and trackless desert 
with just an oasis here and there  Jeysulmr and 
Bikamr are two such little emerałds m the mdst 
of a vast desert, wetl worth a visit, but so remote 
from the beaten track that the tounst usually 
passes them by Thus great sandy desert not 
only greatly enhances the summer temperature 
of the neighbournmg parts of India, but supplies 
the sandstorms which are charactenstie phenomena 
of these parts .n the summer months, and which 
can be watched sweeping up hke a towering wall 
of blackness, and then burst on you with a rushing 
whirlwind which threatens to tear your doors and 
windows from their frames, and clothes every 
tlung that 1s exnqsed to it in a deep carpet ot 
dust and sand? while you are enveloped for ań 
(Our, or sometimes severał hours, in a Stygian 
darkness z 
The chief chmatie event of India 1s the south- 
west monsoon, which usuajły reaches the south 
west coast of the peninsuła m May and attains 
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its full force m North India by the end of June 
On the rams brought by this monsoon the greater 
part of India depends for its harvest, and a fiulure 
of the monsoon must entaił widespread distress 
and not amprobably famine As the plans of 
Upper and Central India warm up with the in 
creasng altitude of the sun in the spnng months, 
an area of depression (or lowered barometne 
pressure) forms over the Urited Provinces This 
deepens and extends, and causes a current of 
warm, most air from the equatonl regions of 
the Indian Ocean to flow towards it The shy 
has been cloudleśs for months, every particle of 
moisture seems to have etaporated from the 
parched ground, vegetation 1s brown, dry, and 
sapless, man, bird, and beast are panting and 
listless Then a dark, leaden line of clouds 1s 
seen on the south western horizon, the sky be 
comes overcast, a few large drops ot ram fall, and 
seem to hiss as they touch the heated ground A 
few minutes longer and the sky 1s black with 
clouds, and the rain 1s conung down in torrents 
The whole face of Nature changes 1s though by 
magic—men and women begin to smile and chat 
Joyfully together, animal hfearęyels in an ex- 
uberance of joy, grass seems to grow under yqur 
„feet, and vegetatton becomes fresh and verdafn- 
everywhere The ryots collect 1n mosque and 
temple to thank a beneficent Creator, and all 
Nature takes up the refran 

Vasitors who have never travelled much often 
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imagine that the chmate of India must be hotter 
the nearerone travels to the Kquator Of course, 
it 1s nothing of the kind , many factors imfluence 
temperature much more strongly than latitude 
The town where the highest temperature m all 
Indu is regutered is Jacobabad, right up on the 
North West Frontier, and here the shade tempera 
ture in July may reach 123” F The area ot 
greatest summer temperature moves gradually 
northward and westward in the months of May, 
June, and July Taking India as a whole, May 
1s the hottest month, bat the north west is then 
still) comparatirely coo], and the hottest parts gre 
Central India and Southern Rajputana Afterthe 
monsoon has cooled down pemnsular India, by far 
the hottest part is the Western Punjab and Sindh, 
for here the monsoon has little power, ns the heat 
of tke plans and tle absence of mountslas ennbięs 
the morsture bearing currents to retan ther 
mosture till they tmpinge on the southern słopes 
of the Himalayas 
The winter nsitor will probably enjoy lus tour 
better If he takes these climatie facts into con 
sderztion, and usits Caleutta in December, when 
it is at the height of its season and m the midst 
pelhristmas"festinlies, and then journeys węst 
wards and spends January n the Umted Provinces, 
Februnry in Rajputans, and March in the Punjab, 
1t is the custom in India to carzy your bed! img 
about with Jou, and for winter tratelling in the 
north you will need plenty of rugs and *raps 
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There are two articles wlnch are manufactured 
very excellently and very cheapły 2 the country, 
and which form part of the beddmg of every 
native traveller except the very poorest One x 
a "darn, or a thick, elosely woven cotton rug 
They are very largely manufactured by the 
prisoners in the gaols, and are tery durable, and 
often of very beautiful patterns and colours Thusis 
used to spread on the bed, mattress, carriage seat, 
or even, maybe, on the bare ground, and keeps 
the beddimg clean The Indians habitually use 
it as a hold all, and roll their beddmk up m it 
and then tie 1t wztłi cords or straps "The other 
article which travellers are recemmended to pur 
chase m India 15 a netiwe quit, or "rizm ” [hs 
1s a cotton or silk cover stufed with cotton wool, 
and may be purchased n any quality to siut nch 
or poor 

"The poorer classes m the north possess notłung 
more than a "raza and a "darr," and sometrmeś 
only the former When they travel they use the 
*ydza” instead of a coat (which the really poor 
seldom possess), throwng 1t over the:r shoulders, 
or often over their heads, to shield their poorly 
<lad bodhes and limbs from the cutting winds. 

The traveller must guard agamśc malaria yy 
sutable protecton agaimst mosquito bites, anti 
be must remember that though a chill cannot 
by itself cause ague, yet it will bath predispose 
the body to mfectton and precipitate an attack 
in a parasite-carrier, and very many people 
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harbour and carry the parasites who have never 
kad an attack of ague, and consider themselves to 
be quite free from malaria It 1s very httle 
trouble to tahe fue grans of quinine pro 
pły łactiealiy two or three times n week, and this 
wall save the tras eller many usefuł days for sight 
seeimg, which would otherwise be passed shwenng 
and sweating in bed 
€ must also be very careful to avoid dnnkung 
unboiled water from uncertain sources, as cholera, 
typhod, and other diseases may be readily com 
municated m this way 
In the native bazaars the nfilk-vendor s shop 1s 
reż much an efidence, and 1t 18 Aa a 
« London dary shop in ever: particular excepi 
the one that milk ah be purchased there. The 
shop 15 gnmy, the sałesman reminds 3ou of 
A pitman or coalheaver, and he 1s squatting over 
a big caldron of boiling mulk, but therein is the 
saving feature, and just because the milk 1s bol 
ing the other factors count for httle and you may 
safely take a glass of the mik sweetened with 
some sugar or *batasr from the confectioner 
whose shop you wilł always find close at hand. 
You may not tbnak 3t sppetizing, but 1t 13 aoi 
On the other hand, it 1s a safe rule for 
8 traveller never to drink mik that has not becn 
boled, even though it be gwen lum in a Ca 
plass amd the spotless appomtments o e 
refreshment room of a first elass hotel the 
The protection of HR and spine from 
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sun 1s another matter which cłarms some thought 
and consideration from the tourist The Bengal 
protects his bare head with an umbrella ; in other 
parts of India some form or other of the turban 18 
an vogue This is undoubtedły quite as efficient a 
protector from the sun's rays as a solar topi, and 
very much more artistic and convenient ; but a$ zt 
reqmres some httle apprentceshnp to fold at 
correctly, aud some httle patience to get accus 
tomed to 1t, few Europeans except officers ot 
Indian cavalry reguments take toit There is no 
part of the dress which tells you more of the 
country, race, profetsion, and status of the man 
you meet than the *pagn'" © 

"The Mahratta's pagri is formed of so many 
folds, and 1t 1s of such importance to get them 
all absolutely correct, that the foldmg of the 
turban has become a trade of its own, and the 
turban once made up 1s never unrolłed At the 
other end of the scale we have the Punjali 
peasant, who has merely a stnp of plan white 
cloth which he can bind on us head in the act of 
getting out of a railway carnage or answering y0u 
a question. Many races have a round or conicał 
cap worn inside the turban, thisebeing first placed 
an the hesd, and then the pagn wośnd rounfr=t 
"The caps worm by the Peshawuns and Muhsm 
madans of the north are often most elaborately 
embroidered with gold thread, and they some- 
times take of the pagn while still wearing 
the cap 
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The fighting Pathan tnbes of the border are 
enamoured of a tall comicał cap which protrudes 
several inches above the turban like a candle 
extanguisher 

The turban of the Sikh 1s the most ponderous 
of al], and its spotless folds are arranged one over 
another with the most serupulous care You will 
seldom get the chance of seeng a Sikh take hus 
pagn off, as it is considered in the highest degree 
1mproper for him to do sa in public , but 1f you do 
you will find he las a second smaller pagn wound 
msde the other, and servng to keep his long hair 
properly knotted on the top o$his head, 

A Muhammadag moulyi wears a large wlute 
turban with multitudinous folds, which, instead of 
Lbemg folded tight hke those of the Sihh, are 
twisted loosely round A green turban usually 
denotes a Muhammadan who has made a pilgnm- 
age to Mecca, A red turban1n the north denotes 
a Hindu A small turban usually red, worn rather 
to one side, denotes a Marwari banker Then 
there 1s the tail of the pagm, wluch is allowed to 
hang down over the bach to a varying length, and 
serves_to protect the spine from the rays of the 
sun. Your household servants, instead of lettingz 
itełzzmeetc mf, fold 1t back and tuck it an on the 
top of the head, as 1t 1s considered 1mproper for 
them to wear 1t in the ordinary way . 
+» If you have not adopted this headdress, you 
must wear a good tlnck solar top, with a bum 
effectually protecting the nape of the neck, when 
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ever you are exposed to the midday sun, and on 
brght days a pmr of smoked glasses will be an 
additional comfort, and save ;0u many a head- 
ache The changes of temperature in the 
Northern Provmce are so great that it as 
necessary to take special precautions against chill, 
and here, as well as in visiting the hall stations, a 
cholera belt 1 of the utmost sernce 

The daily bath 1s a great mstitution m India, 
and st s probable that the custom was introduced 
into England by returned Anglo Indian officials 
Whether we have adopted 1t from the Hmdu or 
not, there is no deubt that :t conduces to both 
comfort and health, and may be taken hot or 
cold Some Europeans have a prejudice against 
the cold bath, behevmmg that 1ż mduces fever 
Thus 1s a fallacy, for without infectron with the 
malaria poison no amount of chill coułd cause the 
disease — What does often happen 1s that a person 
contracts małaria, but the disease remains latent 
until the chall allows the parasites to multaply and 
produce an ague fit. A cold bath may act as a 
danger s.gnal, and a course of quimine should be 
at once inaugurated It has been sad that a 
FHhndu 1x3 a man who washes bns body and then 
puts on his dirty clothes, and a MuhSinracwś dza 
man who does not bathe, but always likes to have 
Ins clothes clean Though, of course, too general 
a statement to be taken as a rule, there 1s a good 
deal of truth m thns, and the reason 1s not far to 
seeh, With the Hindu the daily bath is part of 
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his religion, and in all cities and towns where 
there are mvers, lakes, or łarge tanks, it is an 
interesting sight to see the crowd of bathers who 
collect there every morning, tie a bathung cloth 
(called a *Tangott" ) round their loins and then 
lutch it up between the:r legs, and descend into 
the waterto bathe The Muhammadan is obliged 
before each of bns fise daily pryyers to perform 
certain nblutions, the particulars of which are 
very prectsely ład down in the religious code of 
Islam The hands and arms must be cleansed to 
the elbows, the face, mouth, and ears, the bach of 
the neck, and the feet must alldhave water poured 
over them, but ae the order ends here many 
Muhammadans appear to think that the perform 
ance of tlns, often very perfunctonly, five times 
a day renders any further cleansing of the person 
quite unnecessary The Muhammadan 1s, aS a 
rule, the fonder of fine clothes, and rejoices m 
smart, well starched outer linen, wiule the more 
economical Hindu will go on rnsing out and 
repawing his old clothes till they become no guide 
to his positton and means But, all said and 
done, if we exclude the low castes and parahs, 
and some of the rpountan trbes, the people of 
Indnzmtiyt recogmzed as among the most 
* cleanly people of the earth 
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The Old and the New—Road making—The Grand Trunk 
Rosd—The Romance of It—Indian Radways—How to 
Travol—The Dak Bungałow—Travellers" Complaints— 
Eavesdropping —gThe Tlurd-elass Passenger — Camel 
Transport — Llephants— Tho Indian Ox cirt— The 
Useful Ekka—The Mail Tonga 


N no point does the India of to day iiffer more 

I from the India our forefathers knew than in 

the facility of communications Journeys which 

in thear time were tedious, perilous, and prolonged 

over weeks or months are now lghtly undertaken 

by young English girls travelling alone, and 
accomplished within a few days at the most. 

TN within the last eighty years there were few 
good roads in India except in the 1mmediate neigh- 
bourhoad of the lacgest towns, The first ralway 
in Indra was constructed in 1858, Hrforirmw=bahr A 
few mules long, between Bombay and Thana. 
"Now a network of good roads covers the country. 
These are constructed and maintained by the 
Pubhe Works Department, or on the frontiers 
by the Mihtary Works Rai, whenre come the 
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cabahstie signs P.W.D. and M.W.S. which con: 
stantly meet your eye. 

Formerly the oniy means of communication 
between the towns were broad tracks—soft, un* 
metalled, sełdom even lerelled, but often bordered 
by avenućs of trees which gave shelter to the 
weary traveller and merit to the pious Hindu 
who planted them. 

"These servyed well for travel on foot, on horse" 
back, or by palanquin; lut wheeled trafie wa* 
impossible and unknown away from the town: 
except for the clumsy ox-cart trmclling at two 
and a half miłes an hour. . 

The first great royl-mihing enterprhe was the 
Grand Trunk Road, completed up to Delhi ih 
1885 and subsequently carried on to Peshawur 
on the North-West Frontier. Then followed the 
truth road connecting Bombay witli Agra, cross" 
ing the Westem Ghats by the 'Thał Pass, and 
another connecting Bombay with Madras, crossing 
the same range by the Bur Pass. These two 
roads, as they wind up and down the Ghats, stał 
offer the traveller two of the most beautiful Lits 
of road scenery in India. A few years later 
another road was made connecting Caleutta with 
Bomlepetetyznur, and jolning the Madras Ros 
at Poona, Caleutta was then connected with 
Madras by a road passing down the Fastefn* 
coast. 
> In the pre-railroad days these roads were of 
incaleulable benefit. They were well metalicd 
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and bridged throughout  Travellers bungałows 
and caravanserais were btnit at nearly all the 
stages along them, the trmeller seldom having to 
go more than siteen muiłes without reaching 
one where he could find food and shelter Those 
were the haleyon days of the trunh roads—days 
which the adsent of the rańroad has taken away 
from them for ever Net what a romantic history 
coułd be related of every little stretch of those 
long, silent roads—stories of pilgnms trudgmg 
weanly from shnne to shrine, fiom Juggnaut m 
the enst to Dwarka m the west, from Hardwar m 
the north to Lenka m the south | Sometimes 
these pugrms, to gain greęter merit, cover the 
whole journey-in continuous prostrattons, lying 
down full length on the dirty road, then nsng 
and placmg the feet where the head had been, 
repeating the prostration, and so on, stories of 
Rajas and Nawabs traveling m state with all the 
gorgeous eqmpage of an Eastern Court , stones of 
troops hastemng along by forced marches to attack 
0r intercept some enemy, stories of fugitiwes great 
ancl small sn desperate fight from successful rwvals 
or sn avengmg Government, stores of caravsna 
of merchants suiprised by ropbers im some lonely 
part and left desposled and woundźtrtńrnde road, 
stones of lonely travellers strangled and robbed 
*by thugs, all these and many more go to form 
the romance of the road At the present tme 
there are 200,000 miles of road m India, and 
about a quarter of this is metalleą and fit and 
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attrsctive for the automolulst. Meanwhile the 
construction of railways was proceeding apace 

"The first grent companies at worh were the 
East Indian Rańway, the Great Indian Pemnsula, 
and the Madras Railway These compsnies were 
all guaranteed by the Government, and were soon 
followed by other smaller lines When Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy he startect the first Indian State 
Rańways, and since then many of the ratlways 
which were ornginally run by guaranteed com 
panies have been taken over by the State 

At the present time more thnn 50,000 miles of 
rmlway are open for trafie. Mpreover, most of 
the Indian railways gwn first class rolling stoch, 
and the carrrages are well apponted and comfort 
able European travellers usually go first or 
second class, but some lines have an intermedh 
ate class, for which the fare 1s only shightły more 
than third class, and in which special compart 
ments are reserved for Europeans On other lines 
some of the thurd class cżrnages ure amilarly 
reserved Thus the poorer Europeans can travel 
in comfort and with the łeast amount of friction 
with the people of the country, the sast majonty 
of whom travel thurd class 

The tee eshouiil tarry ms own bedihng and 
tolet articles, and he can then pass a most com 
fortable night on the broad, well cushtoned seats 
of the carriages 

The trans make long stops at the usua! meal 
times at statrory where there are excellent refresh 
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ment-rooms under good management, and thus 
the necessity of restaurant cars 1s dispensed with 
Some of the long distance mul trarns, however, 
carry laxunously fitted restaurant cars, and so are 
not under the necessity of making these long stops 
For the long distance third class passengers, how 
ever, these stops are essential, permittrmg them to 
buy their meals from the vendors on the platform, 
perform thew ablatiwns at the water standards or 
fountains with which most stations are provided, 
and recite their prayers 

"The traveller by the first or second class can, 1f 
he prefer, carryrbout a tufin basket and cater for 
himself When he alightscat any station, 1f 1t 15 
a large town, he will ind commodious hotels, and 
af a small one, he w:ll mqwre for the travellers 
rest-house or dak bungałow 

These useful institutions seem rather bare to 
the new comer, but the man who has travelled 
much in India has learnt to use them much, and 
often with a very thankful heart There 1s usually 
a cook or *khitmatgźr" in attendance, who will 
catch and cook a tough old rooster for you, or give 
you solid lumps of leather that he calls '* mutton 
chops,” and a tekly looking gish wlnch he dignifes 
with the name of '"hmel custard * == 

Travellers usually pay a smałl fee of a rupee a 
night for the use of the bungalow, and inseribe 
the names and remarks in a visitors book kept 
for the purpose The remarks are sometimes 
pathetie, sometimes caustie, sameżimes amusing 
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One traveller had had oecasion to find fault with 
the milk supplied to him, and was met by the 
excuse that the only ammals available :n that 
ne:ghbourhood which gave milk were camels 
He entered the remark n the book that "af that 
was the best that the camels could do, he recom- 
mended them to give up giving milk and take to 
layimg eggs instead " There 1s an old story that 
a certain traveller arrved at a dak bungalow 
Only one of the three rooms was vacant, the 
other two being occupied by a young couple and 
a taciturn bearded officer respectively He retired 
to bed, but the partittons weręsthun, and he was 
kept awake by a very one sded conversation pro- 
ceeding from the room of the marned couple. 
"The man was tiredh and cross, while the lady was 
importunate and voluble  <I must have a trip to 
Caleutta ” *'1 must have a cheque for new things 
for Chnstmas'” "I must have new curtaims for 
our house, * and so on were only met with a sleepy 
«Oh, Anne, do let me alone and go to sleep!" 
Annie woułd not lessen her importunities till 
finally a gruff voice came from the other room 
<« Oh, Anme, do let him słone, and fets all go to 
sleep + Silence thep prevailed 

Wtlf the increase of rmtway travel many of the 
old rest houses on the trunk roads are falling into 
dłesuetude, as there 15 no longer that eontinnal * 
stream of travellers which once made these roads 
so busy and bustlng  Wsth the advent of the 
motor-car, howtver, some at least of them will be 
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rejuvenated, and receive new leases of fe to 
minister to the wants of those who prefer road 
to rml The People of the <ountry have Jearnt 


train has been too <rowded to accommodate them, 
they may be Packed tight in a close compartnent 
all through a hot Ii MEF s might, they may be 
chivied about by bullymg ofilcials, yet they nearly 
always keep their temper and mske lght of their 
troubles. For many of them trme has httle value, 
and even ;f they have to wait in a station yard 
twenty four hours for a tra, the delay and dhs 
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of travel, and many places are remote from nil 
raways 

"The great majonty can onły afford to go afoot, 
with a modest bundle of therr belongings and a 
błanket or qult słung over their shoułders Those 
who can mse to it, or cau borrow or hure from 
their nexghbours, have gaunt httle horses or ponies 
with high peaked wooden saddles on which they 
amble atong The hamess is often made up with 
bits of string or stnps off the man's "pagri,” and 
the bedding is laid over the saddleor tied behind it. 
In the sandy parts of the country the camel 1s a 
cheap and popułar mode of conveyance Thus 
useful animal may be used 1n tfrce ways  Tirstly 
(especially m the United Provinces), 1t 13 harnessed 
to a large two-storysd cart, sometlung like a cross 
between a London luggage delivery van and a 
gipsy van, but with two long shafts passn 
obliquely upwards to the shoulders of the came. 
Secondly, two panniers (called *kajowas ") may 
be słung one on either side of the hump, and the 
travellers curl thernselves up in these In the 
Punjab women travel a good deal in tus way, and 
a kmqd of awning 13 built up over the two pinmers 
which serves to screen the far travellers from 
the eyes of the cumdus Progress 13 sh 
two and a half miles an hour at t] 
the cramped position soon becai 
Europeans, wlnle the oseillation 








in many 


a feeling of sea sickness and heżłfae Thirdly, 
the travellers pay nde on a sać k: | Sługpaddle 
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fits over the hump, and can be made to seat one 
or two mders A speciał breed of camel rs used 
for this purpose—shim, graceful, and long legged 
These can cover eighty to a hundred miles a day at 
the rate of six to eght miles an hour when m good 
condition and, though 1t requires some practice to 
get used to the movement and gat, the seat 18 
comfortable, and the view one gets over the sur 
rounding country very advantageous 
Elephants are less used than formerly, though 
they are still frequently seen m pnrts of Bengal 
and Central India, with mch howdahs and gady 
bedecked nders , It 1s only the rich, of course, 
who can ndulge fn tłus regal mode of transport 
Elephants are also used in%the army both for 
artillery and for transport (hen there 1s the 
patient ox, which is more or less used in all parts 
of the country as a ndimg animal, but 1s neither 
expeditious nor comfortable 
'lurmng now to wheeled traffic, there 1s the 
camel-cart already mentioned, but perhaps the 
most characterstically Indian of all wheeled 
vehieles 1s the *rath,” or ox-cart. Tlns is a 
rather heavy, clumsy platform of płanks balanced 
on two stout wooden wheels which seem. almost 
all tyre, and are not unfrequehtly shaped aut of a 
single piece of wood _A bamboo awnming 15 fixed 
*over all, andat 1s then draped and euslnoned accord- 
ing to the fancy and purse of the owner The two 
bulłocks are harnessed on either side of a central 
shaft, and 1£ the owner 1s some rich landowner or 
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banker, there will be an ovsl shaped dome with 
handsome embrorderies and gold and silver tinsel 
work, and even an equally gorgeous awning over 
the seat of the driver  Beautafully worked cur- 
tains are fastened to the edges of tłie dome, so 
that when the ladies of the family go abroad they 
masy be shielded from the gaze ot men, and a rich 
fnnge hangs down from the edgcs of the plat 
form On the other hand, the poor man has a 
rough bamboo awning with only an old quilt or a 
piece of eoloured cotton cloth thrown over 1t to 
afford some protection from the sun 

"The two bullocks are harnegzed to a yoke on a 
central shaft, and the relns are merely cords 
wbuch pass througfi holes in their nostnis, and 
efectnally gude find control them They are 
sometimes most gorgeously trapped , nch bankers 
and noblemen $ut gold tips to therr horns, and 
cover ee a profuston of gold bespangled 
harness, włile gołd or siłver bells tinkle round 
therr necks 

The o$mer squats cross legged on the cusłnons 
inside, with the curtains raised on the shady side, 
so that he may caraplacently compare his comfort. 
and ofulence with the dusty and ragged tatter 
demalfn herd around him, who think themselves 
lucky/sf m recogmtion of their deep obeisance 
waty folded hands, and * Ram, Ram, Maharś) ji! * 
(G6d bless you, my lord )), he smiłes benignantly, 
or even nods at them A mch man such as this 
owns valnabie*trotung bniłocks, winch are smart, 
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sleek, and vely, and cover five or even six mules 
in the hour The "rath'* of the poor man i 
destitute of all these Śne trappings and embellsh 

ments, the wood 1s common and rough, and the 
gaunt, ured bullocks scarcely do three miles m 
the hour, and even for that the dnyer has to be 
constantly hurhng opprobnous epithets at them 
and the female relations, and prods their kind 
quarters merarlessly with a stich, or twists the 
tmils into knots The Handu reverences the cow, 
and aceumulates merit by the institution of homes 
for vagrant cows and hospitals for sick ones, but 
the Hindu bullock dnver has no compunction in 
unmercifully belabŃtnng his beasts, and no pangs 
in seemg them bornbły galł*d with the yoke, 
He squats on the broadened ba(e of the shaft, and 
it may be that the discomfort ox the position, the 
exposure to the sun, and the joltng of the cart, 
combine to deaden hs sensiblity tą the sufenng 
of his anrmals 

The bułlocks of the army transporty waggons 
are much better of, they are sleek nnd well 
fed, and are fine, powerful animals that kich out 
veously with one hind leg or mahe a startlingly 
quick sweep with their horns 1f they th 
are not being treated property” 

The next most charactenstie Indian convĄrance 
4s the "ekka * This ss the poor man's ach, 
but superor and gaiły caparisoned ekhas hre 
sometimes kent by the nh: too, though these 
prefer what they call s fittan *„(phaeton), or 
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victona, of Western style as betohening more 
digmty 

The "ehka" is as light and graceful as the 
* rath ” is heavy and cumbrous, but the pnne:ple 
1s the same, the cart 1tself being beautifully 
balanced on two wheels so as to remove all 
weight from pressing on the horse's shoulders, 
and 60 allow of a considerable lotd being carried 
a long distance "The frame is built up round two 
long stout bamboos which meet together at the 
back of the cart, and jut out forwards nearly 
2 feet away from eacli shoulder of the horse The 
whole may be compared to capital A, the plat 
form being bmit gn the upper trangulsr piece, 
and the horse befig harnessed between the two 
arms. As the wnole cart, excepting the wheels, 
15 made of baryboos, it 1s both strong and light, 
At each come? of the platform a vertical bamboo 
supports tx! canopy, and as the bamboo shafts 
are dure,fed downwards as well as backwards 
there 1s k space between their ends and the plat- 
form m fshich luggage can be stored The drver 
Sits at khe base of one or other shaft, and the 
tra: ellfrs squat on the platform , thus is not more 
than [30 nches sjiare, except the side towards 
the sqafts, which 1s a few inches more, yet four 
passzngers 1s the ordinary complement, and evep 
twś or three more squeeze in On an emergency 
The travellers spread ther qults or "darns'' on 
the platform, and then squat on them, steadyng 
themselves by grasping one or two of the four 
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upnghts  Europeans often use this mode of con 
veyance, but then they rarely attempt to carry 
» second passenger, and 1f you are alone 0u can 
make yourself exceedingly comfortable by adding 
„ome cuslttons and windimg a turban or scarf round 
ud between the two bach uprghts, the legs can 
hen be stretched out along one of the shafis (not 
Jemg the one used by the druer), and the head 
ind shoulders rest bach on the turban In this 
vay 1 have often done fifty miles at a stretch in 
"omfort, and even had a far ntght s sleep. The 
tekka” pony 1s a wonderfully game httle anima], 
mall, wiry, and as, tough as nans, and will cover 
orty or fifty males uł te day and Le fit and ready 
or another stage in the morniti 
The conveyance most populir wth European 
ravellers 15 the ddh-tonga or muł cart Where 
bere are towns and cantonments $Ń some distance 
rom a railway station, some rapid ak] com enient 
1odłe of transit is required as much 
1m1ls as for the travellers In these cases Ń 
oosting stations) are established at dis 
am five to eight miles along the roac 
ach "chauki a numberof pairs of ponieśjis kept 
nder the care of native grogms who arejcalled 
bślgars,” one groom to each paw 'Lhus a dhange 
Ff horses is provided for at each stage, anu the 
mmals are able to keep at a gallop throughout, 
1d the changes so rapidly effected that a journey 
" eighty miles may be accomplished in nine 
surs The cart is a strongly coństructed con- 
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cern hung low between two large wheels, on 
sich 1t is well bałanced, so as to throw a mini 
mum of weight on the horse nm the shafts It is 
sud to be an adaptation of the old Persian war 
chanot. There 13 a erosspiece in the centre and 
two setts before and two behind, back to back. 
As one of the front seats 18 occupied by the eoach 
man, there 1s accommodation for three travellers 
There 1s an av ning above, open before and behind, 
but curtaimed at the sdes, this 1s fastened on 
a strong iron framework, so that luggage may 
be carned on it, and even the groom may en 
sconce himself among the luggage Sometimes, 
however, the groam on a httle board 
fastened to the „effy of the cart, behind the 
near wheel, and hołds on to the edge of the 
awiung 

There are t/fo splastboards m the des of the 
cart over th wheels on wlich the mail bags are 
strapped,/ln some parts of the country there 19 
a singlf central shaft, 1a others there are two 
shafts af for a one horsed cart Oneof the ponies 
harnessed m the shafts, and the other 18 
w tragis outside , these pomies are often tle cause 
of móch exlularatton and even anxiety to the 
unaccustomed trałellers, for they are not uncom 
monly raw and fresh anl umperfectly broken an, 
and play diverse pranks before tbey can be nt 
to start, and then dash away down ful) and A 
dale ał such a breakneck speed, unchecki Lb ut 
rather encouzigert, by the h cked, but 


coachman, that 
1:3 ) it seems 
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as though y0n woułd anevitably be overturned at 
the next corner 

The dufficulty often hes in getting them to start 
at all, the; fix their feet firmly and refuse to 
budge, despite the alternate coaxings and abuse 
of thedrner Then the *bulgir”" throwsa piece of 


I saw a horse which could only be got to start by 
settnę fire to a wp” Sraw and placng 2t 
under it The trace horse gemerally follows the 
lead of the one in the shafts, but some ponies 
that they insist 
(gers, and can 
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ing speed. When one has to journey eighty or 
one hundred miles on end by tonga, one may feel 
somewhat jolted and sore by the end, yet there 
must be few Indian travellers who do not look 
back to a long tonga journey as one of the most 


novel, interesting, and exciting experiences they 
have had. 


CHAPTER V 


RAJPUTANA AND TIE NATIVE STATES OF 
THE NORTH 


Thetr Orrgin—Ruse of the Mahbrattas—The Rajput States 
—Punjsb Btates—Hashmir—Ita  Besuties—Amber— 
Japur—Sambhar—Alwar—Udaipur— Its Laho—Chitor 
— lts Romantio tory -— The Queen of Indore— 
Gwsliór—Histoneal 


S$ tlere are considerably over 600 nale 
A states m India enjoying,a greater or less 
degree of zndependence Mider the Bntush 
suzerainty, it wiłl not be possible %,do more than 
s a few of the more mteresting facts about 
them 
The existence results from the intiyaction of 
three factors (1) The dismembermeńt of the 
decadent Mughał Empre, (2) the msi, of the 
Mahrattas, (3) the advent of the Bntish 
Under the rule of Aurangzeb (1658 1707) the 
power of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi began to 
"wane, and the more remote parts of the Empire 
broke away from their allegiance, prormeal 
governors asserted their independence, and sur 
ronnding tribes the cluef of these bemg the 
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Mahrattas, made more and more successful inroads 
into the Mughal territory The power of the 
Mahrattas began to nsę m the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, under the generalship of the 
warhke and wily Śnaj , about the mddle of thus 
century the « Peshwas,” or Prnme Minmsters, of 
Śnvaji s successors acquired more and more power 
until they ousted the ruling line and established 
their own rule, with the centre of government at 
Poona They m their turn were served sn the 
same way by therr more ambitious generals, who 
went forth to conquer and subdue the terrtories 
between Poona and Delhi, and who, when success 
fu], disowned the Peshy [d ruled the terrntones 
they had acqatred m Their own name 

The ongin of the three great Mahratta states of 
Gwahor, Indore, and Baroda came shout in the 
above way The Maharajasare Mahrattas, but they 
rule over races óf uhfferent language and ongm 
from their own 

The Rajput states differ essentally from these, 
and, m fact, from nearly all other native states, in 
that thcy represent elans, caimung to have matn- 
tmned ther ndependence under their hereditary 
chiefs ever since the Muhammadan irruptions 
drove them out of 'Northem India to seek fresh 
stttlements m the jungles and deserts of their 
present abodes 

There are nineteen of these states, but two of 
these, Bhartpur and Dholpur, are subject to Jat 
rulers, and one; namely, 1onk, is under a Muham- 
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mądan Nawab, who 1s descended from some 
Afghan soldier of fortune, who nequired the 
termtories dunng the disturbed years of the early 
part of the mneteenth century 

"The other chief Razput states are Jodbpu 
Bikanur, and Jeysulmir im the west, Alwar ; 
the north, Jaipur 1n the east, and Udapur in tł 
south Most of these can be reached by tł 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 

Bhopal 1s an interesting little state in Centr 
Jndia, which*1s governed by a Muhammadt 
Queen, who 1s known as the Begum of Bhopć 
She 1s descended from an Afghan General m tl 
service of the Mughaf Imgzgror, who managed | 
secure those territories in the early part of tl 
eghteenth century In the Punjab there are tl 
Sikh states, which were confirmed in the posst 
sion of Sikh chiefs after the Punjab atself ha 
heen taken under the rułe of the British, ar 
Runjit Singh, the * Lion of the Punjab,” and h 
family guen an asylum elsewhere They m 
known as the Phulkian States, and the prnetp 
ones are Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha. 

Far the largest, and, in many ways, the ma: 
anteresting of the states of the North rs hashmi 
the Garden of India Who that has ever vinte 

„it can forget 1ts snow clad peaks and fower 
valleys and Irmpd streams and ly covered lak« 
and majestie glaciers and picturesqne villages 
An deal time for entenng the valley an 
obtaimng one's first glimpse of its beauties is 1 
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when the szows have begun to melt on 
We Kltydes and the fowers are begnnng to 
peep out and open ther many coloured petals, 
and the roofs of the nilage houses ste pa 
with crocuses, and tle cemetenes are blue wit 
uses There ts vecy liłtłe to equal the charm 
and peace of a nyer journey m A houseboat on 
some warm summer day, afer the racketing 
4onga drve from Rawal Pndi, glidng gently 
past fowery banks and grores of poplars, and 
villages nesthng among orchards, and then you 
reach the capital of Kashmir, Śnnagar, the Vensce 
of the East, and pass under sts seven bndges, and 
gaze with wonder on its strange temples znd 
wożą and Vazaars and palaces, tUll you pass on 
up above the city and moor to the bank under 
the shade of some magmficent * chenar”" (plane) 
treeg in one of the ' baghs, or ganiens, set apart 
łor wsitors And then, when tired of the rzrer, 
you take tents and enrol a number of cool es, zad 
march away śnto the recesses of some enchantmg 
valley, and camp among the scented pne-wpoda, 
or by the banks of some pellund mountaw tarn, 
or en tbe green sward of a fiowery * marg.” Or 
xf so inchned, you can go stilł farther and shoot 
the mauntaln sheep and bear mm the rozzeń 
mountan-ades, or scalę some towenng peak zrd 
łock down from the eternal snows m the far vale + 
left below you Tu short, Kashmnir prondes speczl 
attmachons for every species of traveller, be bę 
sportsman or mouutaineer, artist or nafuralst, 
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toumst or student, or just the man or woman 
from the plans, worn with hard work and stifing 
heat, and yearmng for a few weeks of rest and 
pleasure im a cool and salubnous chme e 
If the visitor has not much time at hus disposal 
and can only visit a few states, there are none 
more likely to charm hm, and gwe hum 2 vvid 
and lasting 1mpression of what the capital of an 
Eastern state 1s like, than Jaipur and Udarpur 
Jaipur 1s the more accesable, the ancient 
capital of this state s Amber It is now ruined 
and deserted, but no one will regret the five-mle 
driwe and elephant ride to the rocky mountain 
gorge, which was selected by the ancient rulers 
on account of both the strength of 1ts position 
and the romante delight of ats situation, and 
where they but their forts and palaces The 
magnificence of the carved columns and latticed 
windows 1s refiected m the still waters of the 
lahe below, and green and cool gardens add a 
charm to the fairy hke beauty of the palaces 
themselves 
It 1s said that a stairease in thus palace was such 
a beautiful speczmen of Rayput art, with a double 
row of columns supporting a, massive entablature 
and latticed galleries above, that the Emperor 
„ Jahangir, who, like the other Mughal Emperors, 
ever had his eye open for architecturał beauties, 
coveted it, and the Jaipur Pnnce had it covered 
with stuceo, lest the Emperor should have it 
foreibly carried away * 
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The town of Jaipur 1s remarkable for the width 
and regulanty of its streets, which contrast with 
what obtams in most Eastern cities The man 
streets are 111 feet wide, and are erowded with 
a picturesque assemblage of men of many races in 
bnght coloured and dwwerstied costumes 

"The pałace is a magmficent building of whute 
marble, and the gardens, with thezr fountains and 
shady avenues, ge one an 1dea of the romantic 
posstbiities of a garden in the East. Besides the 
royal garden there 1s a public garden outside the 
city wall, which 1s one of the finest im India, and 
contains a zoological collection as well as other 
attractions 

An mterestng place m tlus neighbourhood 15 
the Sambhar Lake, which supplies salt to a great 
Part of India The neighbourhood of the lake 1s 
and and unattractwe, and the ghstenng white 
of the salt 1s trying to the eyes, and the visitor 
will comnmserate the ofictals who have to work 
there through the blazing, scorching heat of a long 
summer, yet, as one of the natural wonders of 

the world, it 1s worth a visit After the rans the 

lake 15 twenty one mies long from east to A 

and about five miles broad from north to zo f, 
and saturated with salt dissolved out from he 
lulls and rochs around, which contain allow, 
deposits of that mnera! The lake 1s very skali 
nd dunng the winter dries up, and. lemveż tho 
minerał :n a floury deposit on the "punfed ande 
from włuch it 18 collected and then p h 
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exported to the extent of from three to four 
hundred thousand tons annually 

One of the most beautiful spots in Rajputans 1s 
to be found in the northern state ot Alwar 
Attached to the city pałace of the Mabarają 1s 
a park, and in tłus park, surrounded by kiosks 
and temples and shrines, 15 a lovely little artińaal 
lake The traveller can imagine no more deal 
place than the damty little marble kiosks round 
the lake, wherem to sit and drink in the spmt 
of Ancient India The harmomous combination 
of the skill of man with the beauties of Nature, 
the stately mausoleums of the departed great, the 
elegant worbmanship of the temples, and the 
mountain and bumldings mirrored m the waters 
below, all combine to produce an 1mpression włuch 
lasts long after the blue sky and clear ttmosphere 
of the East have been exchanged for the nists and 
clouds of the West, 

Another such vision may be obtained 1n Uda:pur, 
where there fs another but much larger and still 
more beautiful lake surroanded bjz palaces and 
temples The town hes m a depression sur 
rounded by lnlls, so that the beauty of the scene 
bursts upon one suddenly after passing through 
a gorge which has been cut through the enarchng 
lulls for the ralway The towenng pałace of 
white stone ghttenng in the sunshune, the deep 
blue waters of the lake below, the bndge crossng 
the narrow end of the lake, the stately mansions 
on the lake ade to which 1t Jeads, the city wall 
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and the crowded bazaars witłun, combine to make 
Udaipur one of the most romantic places fn the 
East, The buildings are nearly ali built of stone 
af dazzling whiteness, and the varying shades of 
green of the palms, and pipals, and bananas in 
the gardens, which are interspersed here and 
there among tle buldings, and the deep blue 
of the hke in which they are mirrored, give the 
colour setting and the diversfied habiliments and 
gally coloured robes of the men and women in the 
bazaars and by the lake side finish off the details 
of an idea! Eastern scene 

The vsitor can wander about here for days ani 
constantly find new benuties and fresh pictures 
ench one more entrancing than the last The 
pałace gateway, which appears like the portal of 
an enchanted castle, the palace court with the 
oungers, and the children playing, and the sacred 
cows, and the pigeons, the spleniłour of the halls 
of nudience and durbar rooms within the palace, 
the intreste passages and staircases, the jealousiy 
guanteń block of private apartments for the royał 
Indies, the gardens on the roof, the latticed bal 
conies, the groups of Court servants, of actaficers, 
of soldiers—cach anq all of these furmish material 
which would equally serve for a picture, a poem, 
or a romance,  Udaipur 1s the capital of the state _ 
of Meywar, but ił was not always so  Manv 
centuries ago the capital was Chitor, nn almost 
impregnable fortress. 

The deserted Tuins of Chitor even now gne the 
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traveller some idea of what must have been the 
magmificence of her palaces, the splendour of her 
Courts, and the martisl character of her people 
The shrines of her noble dea1 are scattered about 
the place, but the warriors and merchants who 
once trod her streets, and tle fair women who 
adorned her mansions, remain only in the tradi- 
tons of a romantic past, Behold that handsome 
mine-storied tower rising above the buiłdmgs 
round, with its windows, and balconies, and 
delicately scułptured walls, Hihe some great giant 
gazing over the bodies of bns słain, and let st tell 
its history; for no more romantic story can be 
found in the annnls of any country 
In the early part of the fourteenth century the 
Muhammadan Lmperor of Delhi, Alla ud-din, came 
to Chitor and hsppened to sce the benutiful face 
of a woman in a mirror. It was that of the Raja's 
fmourite Qucen. The Emperor se:zed the person 
of the Raja, and taking him off to his camp, de- 
manded the Queen as his ransom, Torthwith a 
rocession came forth from the city—a gorgeous 
itter, carefully sereened, the equipage of the 
beautiful Queen, and seven hundred maidens of 
the town to escort and attend her The great 
Emperor was enraptured ać the sight and de- 
lighted at the success of his scheme, end hurned 
down to greet the lady whom he coveted , but lol 
the litter was empty , the maidens were warnors 
in disguise, the Tmperor had to save lnmself, 
and the rmpnsoned Raja was hberated and taken 
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bach in truraph to his fort. The enraged Emperor 
laid siege to the fort, and though the defenders 
were brave as the bravest of the Rajputs—and 
the Rajputs are renowned for their bravery—and 
though they worked prodigies of valour, yet the 
supenor numbers and overwhelming forces of the 
Fmperor were bound to presail, and the battle- 
ments were filled with dead, and the courts with 
wounded, and the chambers with wailng and 
mourning women. And then when the women 
of the city saw their fathers and brothers and 
husbands all dead and dying around them, they 
enactel the greatest tragedy of "suttee'" whuch 
India has ever seen, and setting fire to the palace, 
1mmolated themselves with the corpses of their 
men, so that when the Emperor entered the runs 
he found nothing but dust and ashes whercon ta 
glut his passion. For more than a hundred years 
Chitor remained in the hands of the Muham 

madans, and then it was reconquercd by a Rajput 
Prince, who erected this tower as a memomal of 
the noble dead and his own victory Now all is 
again desolate the throbbing pulse of the bazaars 
of Chitor js st rest, sentinels no longer pace her 
battlements, warnąrs no longer satly forth from 
her gates, caravans no longer bnng merchandise 
of North and South to her marts, and the busy, 
hum of life bas cessed to be heard in her streets, 
Down a chasm in the milsiie is a deep pool fed 
by a spnug called "Gsomukh," or cow's mouth 

There are shady trees around, and well wom steps 
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lead down to the water's edge—a spot that will 
be long remembered for its charming cool and 
shade and sparkling waters The sprmgs still 
gush from the rock as they did when Chitor was 
in the zemth of its power, and as they did when 
they were the Jast resource of a beleagured garn 
son , but the far Rajput women no longer come 
with their pitchers, and the sounds of worship 
nad of war alike have passed away 

Indore is the capitał of the state of Maharaja 
Holkar, and has comparatiwely few attraction for 
the ordinary tounst, but it might form a fitting 
place of pigrinage for lady visitors as the place 
where one of the greatest of India's (Queens 
reigned Her monument or *chattr" 15 to be 
found in the old capital of the Holkar family, 
Maheshwar, on the łliver Nerbudda, but temples 
and ghśts erected by her mumificence are to be 
found in the Hindu holy places all over India. 

'The energy, justice, sagacity, generosity, and 
statesmanship of Ahalya Bai have giwen her a 
name among the best women who have ever 
ruled, and have proved beyond contention that 
the women of India are capable of the highest 
attamments 5 

Tlns chapter will be closed with a short mention 
„of the fort and aty of Gwaltor, though a whole 
chapter might well be given to a place of such 
natural and historie fnterest. 

Gwahor 1s a state ruled by the well known 
Maharaja Seindia, but the name *:s more often 
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nssociated with the bull and fort round which 
have been waged so many fierce battles, and 
which stand up in the mmdst of the plain, a land 
mark in all the cóuntry round 

When Daulat Rao Ścindta captured the fort at 
the end of the eighteenth century, he pitched his 
camp on the plain below to the south of the hall 
This camp became gradually transformed into the 
new city of Gwahor, and 1s even now known as 
the *"lashhar," or camp In st are the ołd and 
new palaces of the Maharaja and many other fine 
buildings But the chief imterest of the place 
centres round the fort on the hill top and the old 
palaces, temples, and pnsons contaed therein 
What are perhaps the most wonderful rock statues 
w ali India are to be found seulptured on the face 
of the elsff below the fort They are gigantie 
statues of 7 to 57 feet m height, laboriousły hewn 
out of the rock atself They are the work of the 
Tumara Rajas of the fifteenth century, and 
excited the interest of the Emperor Babar in the 
sisteenth century, and he, with the 1conoclastie 
fervour of the Muhammadan rnvaders, ordered 
the 1dols to be broken  Tłus order was, however, 
onły very partially carried out 

"The prisons were used by some of the Mughał 
Taperors for confining their own relations 

Gwahor has been besieged and captured by the 
British no less than four trmes—in 1779, 1808, 
1844, and 1858,  Prevous to tłus, too, its lustory 
has been one long series of wars and sieges, AS 
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rival powers—Hindu and Muhamunadan, Mahratta 
and Mughal—contended with each other for the 
possession of this mportant fortress Gazing at 1ts 
steep escarpments, their preapices, massive gate 
ways, and the great wall, 30 to 35 feet high, 
which everywhere guards the steep chff edge, 
one can readily 1magine the reckless vałour ot 
those who led the assaults, and the desperate 
stands of the defenders as the intrepid soldiers 
scaled the chffs, battered the gates, and poured m 
through the breaches 

In the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 the Maharaja 
never wavered m has loyalty to the British, but 
he could not restrain his troops, who compelled 
him to fiee for his life. He returned with the a1d 
of a Bntish army under Sir Hugh Rose, and the 
mutineers were defeated in several engagements 
after fierce fightmg The fort was finally won b, 
two young officers of the Bombsy army, who witl 
great darmg and valoar led a party of their men 
to the assault They broke through five of the 
seven gates before they were discovered At the 
sizth the alarm was given, but they pressed on 
through that and the last gate amid a hal of shot 
and Dbullets One of the officers was here cut 
down and kalled, and many of bis gallant men 
pershed with him , but the fort was won and so 
ended the last of the many sieges of Gwahor 
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CHAPTER VI 
DELHI AND IT8 EMPIRE 


The Otd and the Now—The Tort—The Moghał Pałace 
Gems of Arelntecture— Modern Vandalism—Relics of 
the Siege—Tle Death of Nicholson—The Tomb of 
Nudm ud-dn—A Homble Grave—Remarkable Diny 
—Tle Kutb Minar—The Juma Masjid—The Chandni 
Chowk— Delhi Workmanslup—The_Snake-charmer— 
Ńiorkers in Copper and Brass—Arts and 'Trades of 
Bia Slecpiag City Te Story of Akbar—Memortes 
of the Dead 


HE most hustling of tounsts wił not fal to 
vat Delln  Alas! he may find s qwek 
tour only allows him a few hours to zmbibe 

the spint of the old Empire, to appreciate the 
głory of the fourteen rmned cities on which the 
modern town stands, to admire sts fort and 
palace, and be siłent before the beauty of its 
shrineś. 

Modem buldinżs have done mach to destroy 
the pieturesqgueness of Delhi, and the traveller 
has to shut his eyes to the ugly stat:on bułdingS 
and the electric trams that społ the histone 
Chandni Chowh The fort wil probabły first 
attrict attention. It resembles the Agra fort 
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sery much in construction, being of the same 
period and but of the same red sandstone 

1f one approaches by the Lahore Gate from the 
Chandm Chowh, one can rmagune the gorgeous 
scenes of the past when the Emperor sat on his 
throne of laid marble, and the nobles of many 
Jands came to do him homage 

"The way leads through a long arcade, lined 
now with shops, where formerly were soldiers* 
quarters As one emerges from the arcade, one 
sees a balconied structtre, which 1s the Herald s 
Gallery, from where the names and titles of the 
visitors were recited in a loud voice, to reach the 
Emperor one hundred yards of” 

ln earher days beautiful gardens stretched 
between the gate and Hall of Audtence, now 
alas! there 1s onły a bare stretch of hard, sun 
baked ground The Hall of Audience or Dewan 

m 18 a pieturesque, red sandstone building with 
corridors of arches—no doors anywhere In the 
middle of one side stands the throne, bmit of 
marble and beauhfully anlud with designs of 
birds and fruits im cornelian, topaz, turquoise, antl 
other stones from every part of the world 

The Eastern architecture of the canopied throne 
is beautifully and fittungly set! off by the domes 
and arches of the hall. Behind the Dewan 1 śm 
b the gem of the collection of buildings, the 
Dewan 1 hhśs, or pnvate Hali of Auhence 

Jt as bult entirely of white marble, and, like its 
<ommoner brother opposite, has to doors, tts 
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arches beimg gracefully designed, and the whole 
surface covered with inlad work of gold and 
premous stones 

The arches at the back frame views across the 
Jamna, nd m the centre of that side is the 
nmiarble platform that once held the famous 
peacock throne 

Round the frieze of the central part 1s znsenbed 
in Persian 


* Il there 13 a Paradise on earth 
Tt ss this 2t 18 tlus, 1ł 19 thus 


To one sde of tlns Dewśn 1 hh is are the royal 
batls, and one 1s reminded of "Golden Hair and 
the three bears, by the graduated sizes of the 
baths , first, a small one for the children, then 
a larger one for the ładies, in an mner chamber, 
and, finally, the largest for His Majesty the 
Emperor - The bathrooms are all bwlt of marble 
niaid in graceful desgns the baths are sqnare 
spaces, ali of inlaxl marble let into the floor 
Round the large rooms run marble water ways, 
the beds of which used to be mlud with silver 
designs that represented fish Now the spaces 
are empty, but one can see how pretty the 
sparhling streams rhust have been when the 
waters fłowed m their beds The baths are quite 
deep and havea ledge runmung round inside about ” 
2 feet from the bottom 

In the ladies' room 1s a marble platform where 
the Begum s toilet used to be performed. In the 
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outermost room 1s the fountam of a hundred 
jets, which sprayed attar of roses or other delicate 
perfumeson to the lnxunous Queens as they passed 
Running from sde to de of the whole palace, 
from the baths, through the Audience Chamber, 
1s a wide, shallow, marble lrned waterway, covered 
m with marble słabs as :t passes through the 
centre of the Hall It leads on the other side ta 
the ładies'” apartments under the famous sereen 
and Arch of Justice The Arch is ornamented 
with the scales of justice m gold, with the " Eye 
of God * painted on the heystone The screen » 
a wonderful piece of pierced marble, most delicate 
and artistie 

The Begum's apartments are all decorated m 
the same inlard work, and the colours are now 
mellow and beautiful The httle prayer-room is 
a daty httle gem, and one can 1magine devout 
little Begums reading their Qurśns and religiously 
saying ther five dany prayers in this chamber 
Below these apartments, and reached by some 
steps now 2 disrepatr, 1s the water-gate by which 
the last Emperor tried to escape in the days of 
the Mutiny The other parts of the palace have 
been spot th włutewash and vandalism, but 
since Lord Curzon began His campaign of pre- 
servation and restoration much has been done to 
give back to India the early beauty of her palaces. 
Adjoimng the palace, and in earher days entered 
by a prwate way, is the Pearł Mosque The 
traveller now enters through a beautifuł bronze 
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door nto the sanctuary of thus blach and white 
marble temple with 1ts 1ummtable atmosphere of 
peace and devotion The central dome of the 
roof will be noticed not to be of the hemr- 
sphencal type of the others the tradition 1s that 
the Emperor had thus distineton made in order 
to please us favounte wife who was a Hindu, this 
particular dome being constructed after the Hindu 
fashion 
The rest of the fort is now dusfigured by 
barracks, very much out of harmony with the 
grand old architecture around them. "The Delln 
gate of the fort ;s remarkable for its two blach 
marble elephants gtardmg the entrance 
e great, ron studded gates and the outer 
bastions show many a mark of the siege of 1857 
Delka, hke so many Eastern €ities, 1s surrounded 
by a solid wall of masonry, which once withstood 
0r months the combined efforts of a siege-trun 
and repeated assaulte, but now 1s but a shadow of 
its past strength, for its long gaps and broken 
walls are eloquent of the Titan struggle that raged 
sround it. The most famous of the gates m this 
wall are the Kashmir and Mon By the PoE 
is the guardroom where the first attack A where 
by the mutimous sejłoys on theur officers, ac kd it, 
some of the Jadies vainly sought a rea 49 the 
Was this gate that was nobly reż o therch) 
little band of devoted sappero, assault led by 
gaumed an entrance for the army near the I 
Nicholson himtelf, WhiCZE wa* 
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gate that thst intrepid soldier met his death 
wound 

Hie was shot mm the lane beyond the gate 
whither he had pressed on amid a hail of bullets 
from the houses round, tall his zrrestrainable spirit 
had borne him far ahead of his supports into the 
mudst of his enemies. It was then that he was 
discovered by a young artillery officer, who was 
dłestined to reach the highest post m the army 
Łord Roberts thus relates the inedent in his 
«Torty-One Years an Inda” <"Wlnle nding 
through the Kashmir Gate, I observed by the sule 
of the rond n *dhoohi without besrers, and witlt 
evdently a wounded man inside I dismounted 
to see if I could be of any use to the occupant, 
when I found, to my gnef and consternation, that 
1t was John Nicholson, with desth written on his 
face He told me that the bearers had put the 
* dhooli' down and gone off to plunder, that he 
was in great pan, and wished to be taken to the 
hospitał | He was lying on his back, no wound 
was vistble, and but for the pallor of his face, 
always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been endurnng On mj expressing 
n hope that he was not serzously wounded, he 
sail *I am dying, there is no chance for me* 
I searched about for the *dhooli* bearers, who, 
in common with other camp followers, were busy 
ransacking houses and shops in the neghbour- 
heood, and carrymg off everything of the sihghtest 
value the; could lay their hands on Having with 
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dificulty collected four men, and put them m 
charge of a sergeant of the G1st Foot, I told ham 
who the wounded man was, and ordered hum to go 
direct to the Field Hospital This was the last 
I saw ot Nicholson * The grave of the gallant 
soliher 35 1n the httle English cemetery 0utade 
the Kashmir Gate, and in the gardens hard by 15 
seen an umpressive statue of him, facmg the scene 
of his last great exploit, and in the atttude ot 
encouraging ns men on to death or victory 
Memorials of those heroic days are seen im 
almost every stone round here the Ridge with 
its noble monument to the brave soldiers who 
died in the siege, the church, the Magazme Gate 
way, Metcalf Flouse, atl cry out thee story to the 
passer by, who is apt to torget in these recent 
and therefore more easily realized sorrows, the 
tragedy of older Delhi, the earliest of whose forts, 
the * Purina Kula” or Old Fort, stands on a spot 
of Indrapat, the history of which 1s lost in the 
mist of ages Outside the Delli and Ajmere 
Gates lie the forty five square miłes of remains of 
the older cities—an unparalleled area of graves and 
dead memores Here 1s left s crumbling tomb 
or mosque, there a rytned fort wali, or a fragment 
of a once gały coloured gateway but the picture 
1s a gad one About three mies out one comes to 
one of the most beautiful mausoleums ever con 
ceiwed that of Nizóm ud-dm, the greatest of all 
the Chust saints Entenng through an unpre 
tentious gateway, one 1s brought up unexpectedly 
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into the mtost perfect af marble buldings, in the 
heart of which les Nizóm ud dm The marble 
foor, the adjomuing red sandstone mosque, the 
gems of marble tombs around, but serve to set of 
the beauties of this sanctuary, 

In a little secluded spot 1s the tomb of Khusru, 
the great Persian poet of the fourteenth century, 
and near by 1s the szmple grave of Jahanara, the 
devoted Princes who accompamed her father, 
Shah Jahin, imto pnson, and whose wish, ex 
pressed in the following Perstan couplet, 1s fulflied 
to<lay 


*Bajoz gyih kas na poshad mazśremś ró 
qabr posh gharibón hamin gynh bas ast,” 


(Let no one clothe this grave of mino but with grass 
As » nrtozo to hg hamblo in spirit this grasi 
suflices 


Down crumbling steps and through old cloisters 
one is led to the sacred tanks, and men and boys 
wait about here ready to dve from the masonty 
around into the tank 60 feet below, 1f they hope to 
get a few coppers from the visitor 

An even more hazardous way of earning one's 
livimg can be watnessed at the diving well near 
the Kutb Minar, where the professtonals diwe 
from łedges that have been constructed at varyng 
heights m the side of the well, and one cen 
watch them with bated breath as they leap down 
into the black arele of water far kelow 

Qn the opposte side of the łughroad is the 
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tomb of the Emperor Humayun Tt is a spacious 
place with Ill-kept gardens, but with beautiful 
terraces and balconies, whence one can sec the 
great plains of Old Delhi stretelung from the 
Jamna to the spurs of the Aravalli Hills 
Eleven miles from Delhi, standing like some 
luge sentineł of time oser the changing story of 
the plains below, is the Tower of Victory or Kutb 
Minar, "This was erected in memory of Kutb-ud. 
dn, the founder of the Slave Dynasty of Delhi, 
y hls successor, who came to the throne in 
AD. 1210, Kutbud-din bumself was a Turki 
slare, who, with one of those strange vaganes of 
fortune so prominent in Eastem history, became 
a mighty monarch, just about the time when a 
humble Mongol herdsman on the shores of Lake 
Baka! was developing into the conqueror of Asia, 
Jenghis Khan. Jt isa greeful tapering pillar of 
red sandstone, mellowed with seven centuries ot 
*an_and_raln, yet still proudly rising above the 
płaln below its'250 feet bf graceful bałconies and 
qramented bands, insenbed with texts from the 
Qurin in głgantic letters, Near the Kutb is an 
old mosque, whose guteways are still beautiful, 
and whose picturesque closters were once part ot 
a 11] older Hindu temple. "The carving of the 
Hillan hare bcen much mutilated, but, fortunstely, 
one CA SLI] zee zome of the quaint designs. 
ładeed, all the way from here to the ilidge are 
the remnants of the ancient Hindu city, zaa 
wat derastated trith fire and sword by the ruth: 
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less warrnors who swept down in successive wav£S 
from the north west! and płanted the crescent ©! 
Islam on the rumed battlements and temples © 
Hundustan 

It would take several days to exhaust the sights 
of Delhi Old tombs, mosques, old cities and 
forts, temples of Hindu days, and ruined pałaces+ 
abound on every hand , bat, towerng over the 
present city, and majestie in its site, is the Jumt 
Musjid The best time for seeing 1t 1s the last 
Friday of the great Fast (Ramzan), when thousands 
of devout Muhammadans meet at midday, dresse 
in pure white, to say the Triday prayers togethef 

As the shadow of the Northern mmnaret reaches 
a certain pot on the foor of the mosque the 
mullah mounts his steps and dead silence falls oft 
the warting multtude, tll the great cry d 
<« gilabn fibar” falls athwart ot an$ 38 rspenkej. 
by 5,000 voices, as the white figures bow, then 
kneel, then fall on ther faces in perfect unison+ 
and with the compelling reverence of unquestion 
ing devotion 

The Chandn: Chowk Ger Street) of Delhi 13 
no longer beautiful, for alast modernty hó* 
invaded its picturesqueness, and electric tran 
have effectually robbed it ot 1ts Orientał atmo 
sphere of lersurely disorderliness. Here one see$ 
the qumnt stalls of the frmt seller under a largź 
torn umbrella, or the tnnkets of a charm vendo" 
Jostlng the trumpery Brummagem ware of ro"? 
progressive "' cheap Jack.” 8 
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Dellu 1s still one of the best places zn North 
India for seemg the marvellous skill and art 
displayed 1 the carnng of iory, and a visit to 
the workshops 18 indeed a treat Here, at least, 
1s no mvaston of modern hustle. The wory 
carver has to begm hs apprenticeshrp as a boy, 
and after years and years of prachce he 15 content 
4 he prodnces one or two masterpieces n h1s hfe- 
tme True st 1s that several httle tlnngs are 
made for the present market, elepbants ani 
bagyage-camels, models of the T4j, and so on, 
but these are but regarded by the artist as 
practice, and he devotes łus days of real work to 
some intricate pattern on a tusk, with figures 
carved inside at au apparently maccessbłe level, 
wbere skull of hand and eye alone can produce a 
work unsurpassable 1n rmnuteness of desgn and 
beauty of execution. 

A street show you are very likely to meet with 
here is that of a snahe-charmer These men lool 
very commonplace, and the armamentanum 1 
simple and humble enough, but the sang frord 
snd nonchalance with winch they handle and 
toy witłi snakes of the most venomous varieties, 
1a which often the poison fangs are still present 
and fully charged, makes the onlooker shudder 
In the photograph of two such snake charmers 
four snakes are seen ; the largest 1s an African 
rock python, which is preferred by them to the 
Indian vanety, a6 it 1s more docile and hardy 
In the centre is the dread Indian cobra expanding 
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its hood and daitmg 1ts head backwards and 
forwards with hghtnng rapidity while :t utters 
that omunous * lusssss, which makes the 
traveller 1n the jungle turn pale when he hears 
it from the underwood at his feet The smałl 
wiry snakes are specimens of Russell s viper, the 
bite of which can lall a man in a few hours The 
charmers rattle a httle hourgłass shaped drum, 
włuch seems to exert a mesmenc influence on the 
dread opłudians The crowd throw them coppers 
and sometimes silver, and the two in the płate 
seem to have a good number of coins on their eloth 

Behind the Juma Masjd the tourist will find 
much to interest him in the Chaura Bazaar, here 
w the continuał elank, elank, cłank of the brass 
and copper worhers, and outside the shops are 
pules of vessels of all shapes and sizes, the yellow 
brass on one side and the red copper on another, 
for the workers m the two metals are distinet. 
Gracefully curyed *lotas, elegant candlesticks, 
household utenssls, great and small, are scattered 
about in endless profusion, and beautifu! orna 
ments can be had at a tnfing cost 

Pass on into the old *dariba”* so famous in 
thę days of the Mughals, down peturesque, old 
fashioned little streets, crowded with a motley 
assembly, jostling one another in the narrow 
ways. Do not be deterred by the unattractive, 
almost squalid, appearance of the shops, but enter 
a few, and you will find arraygu before you « 
wealth of silver ornaments and nory carvi1gs 
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which would be enough to set up a shop m 
Regent Street There are no tables or chairs, 
but there 1s a clean white sheet spread over the 
mats on the fioor, snd a profuston of cushions and 
pzllows, and round the walls is a pieturesque dado 
of hand painted ełoth, Oriental :n design and 
bizarre in execution The silver and ivory work 
whuch 1s perfected wm these darh little dens 
cannot be rivalled anywhere In these same 
streets you hear the musteal rhythm of tbe beat 
ing out of the gold and silver foil for the con 
fecttoners, which is done by men beatng in 
umson on marble słabs 

Farther on are tlie shops full af the little włute, 
or gold embroidered capsso much wom in this city, 
p'łed up tier above tier, from those of płai cotton 
for the poor man, to those of the most elaborate 
designs im gold embroxlety, suitabłe for royalty 

Agaun ;0u come to the zewellers, with shop- 
fronts replete with rings, and brscelets, and esr- 
rings, and nose-rings, and anklets, and pendants, 
gold, siłver, precious stones, everytlnng that the 
skall of man has devised to set off the beauty 
of woman , and very appropriately ił is down this 
street that marriage processions constantly pass, 
and as likely as not you may see one, with the 
trappings, and retinue, and music, and display, , 
m which both nch and poor dehght to spend all 
therr available cash at these times, even 1f they 
do not meur debt which enpples tbesr enterpnse 
for years In the Chandm Chowk itself are to be 
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seen the embrosdery shops, where the parent and 
deft fingers of Eastern worlunen have prepared 
some of the finest robes of European royalty with 
all the charm of design and minuteness of detail 
of the Onent 

'We have seen how the stones of Delhi tell us 
stories of past Hindu greatness, of Muhammadan 
invasions, of Afghan and Mugha] dynasties, and 
of the great siege by which the feeble remnants 
of Imperal power were swallowed up in the 
domnance of Bntish rule Let us conclude by 
wsitng the steepng aty of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar When Akbar wanted a son and her, it 
18 zeportee that a faqu told him he would get 
one by establishmg his Court at a place twenty 
two miles from Agra Akbar at once commmencexł 
bułding a ety, with pałaces, and batłis, snd all 
the appurtenances of royalty on a magnificent 
scale _ He lwed there with his Court and obtained 
the desired hem, but after his death, that very 
herr—Jahangir—abandoned it m favour of Agra, 
and it was never inhabited again Down to the 
present day silence has reigned 1n its deserted 
streets, and empty palaces and a desolate mag 
mficence tells of greatness gone, whule birds of 
prey "nd beasts of the night roam amd the courts 
„and palaces where kmg and eourtiers walked 
Vast the place—at 1s in far too good a state af 
preservatwn, even after these three hundred years, 
to call 1t a rum—some moonht night, and watch 
the dark shadows of the walls and battlements, and 
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listen to the mghbt birds” call and the jackałs' 
howl,and sita the * Khwabgih *(Hallaf Dreams), 
the Emperor s own bedchamber, and let fancy re 
people the ghostły forms around you till you see 
Ahbar humself aud his son Salim, to compass 
whose birth this ciły was bullt, and the poet 
Abu Fazl, and the sant Sahm Chsshti, and the 
Turkish Sultana, and the Queen Muiam, and the 
courtiers, and the nobles, and the warriors, and 
the sculptors, and the doctors, and the crowds 
of servitors, and, as in Tennyson s " Day Dream, 
thej sutkleniy pnlsate with the currents of life 
restored, and wake up from their three hundred 
year sleep Do tlus, and the modem world from 
which you come wał] seem the llusion and this the 
reality, such 1s the enchantment of Fatehpur Sihri 

The Gateway of Victory, which gies access to 
the great mosque, 15 possibly the most magmficent 
gateway in the world It is 130 feet high, and 
the towenng pile of red sandstone 1s a landmark 
an all the country round. Inside the courtyard is 
the tomb of the saint, snd women, both Muham 
madan and Hindu, stu] fłock to his shrne m the 
behef that, as Chsht gave Ahbar vs her, prayers 
at his tomb will bring to them theur long looked 
for child In another place is the grave of a six 
months old mnocent, the child of the samt, whose , 
httle hfe was sacnficed that the Emperor's child 
might hve 
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CHAPTER Vll 
THE RELIGIOUS ROMANOE OF THE NORTH 


Variety of Relgons—The Vedic Dawn—The Ongun oł 
Baddhism—The Jaims—Tslam—The Sikha-- Ths Arys 
Somaj—The Brahmo Somaj—Benares—Tbe Bathing 
Ghdts—The Mosque of Aurangzeb—The Temples-" 
Hardwar — Sadhus and Faqars--Tho Mahammadat 
Qities—The TAJ at Agra— [he Tomb of Akbar—The 
Fulflment of his Prophecy 


EE is probably no part of the world of 
equal extent which has seen such a numbef 

of profound religious thinkers, or been the 
birthplace of so many far reachmg religious move 
mments, as the broad and teemng allnnal płanó 
of the Indus and Ganges m Northem India. It 
was on the banks of the Indus and its tnbutanes 
when the Aryan eolomzation of India was in itó 
infancy, and the new settlers were revellng m 
the abundant fertility and ther cattie were fatten 
img on the nch sol, that the ancient Vedic poetś 
composed their hymns to Brahma and the Divine 
powers of Nature Then, as the tide of Aryan 
1mmagration ffowed eastward and southward, and 
the Hindus drove before them the old Dravdian 
races and peopled the vast plarn$ of the Ganges 
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and Jamna, their great philosophers arose, anu 
sat ant taught their discipłes under the banyan- 
trees and in the mango-groves, or retired to 
meditate in the solitude of the dense forests which 
elothed te lower ranges of the Himalnyas, 

Here they theught out their thearies on the 
mysteries of life, of pain, of nn, of human spirit, 
and Iwine immanence, and their philosophies 
have been treasured by generation after genera- 
tion lown to the present time. Here, too, Brah- 
msnicał priesthood evolsed the most elsborate 
religious ntusl the norkł has ever seen, and the 
village priest of the present day can be watched 
going through strange rites which have been 
cvolved therefrom. IŁ mas in the small sub- 
Himilay m state of Kapiła vastu that Gautama 
first saw the light, and when, overpowered by the 
sente of the tragedy of humsn hfe, he lelt his 
father's kingdom, it was to wander about amon 
the vllages and 1n the jungles of Western Bengal, 
UM, under the celebrated Bo tree of Gya, he 
promulęated the sevenfold path, aml began to 
<nlist discipłes. 

Probably he httle dreuned that, as the Buddha, 
his name was going to become a houschold word 
over a great part of Asia, while even Brahmanism 
would, for a time at Jeast, wane before the rapid 
spread of his cuit, which, under the fostenng care 
of rome of India's greatest monarchs, was destined 
to spresd through the length and breadth of the 
land It was about the same time that Vanl- 
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lamana, or Maha wra, as he 1s often known, 
promulgated his philosophy, which has resulted 
in the rehgion of the Jains  Tifteen hundred 
years later came the arresistible tde of the 
Muhammadan mvasion, which resulted in the 
conversion of a fifth part of the populaton of 
India to the faith of Islam—a fath whuch shares 
with Chnstianity the distinction of bemg the only 
non indigenous faith which has ever been accepted 
by the people of India. 

But the reaction from the stern intolerance of 
Islam brought forth a new religion, which, first 
inaugurated by the great apostle of the Punjab, 
Guru Nanak, has been predominant in that prov 
ince for the Jast five hundred years, and now the 
Sikh religion has more than 1,175,000 adherents 
in Northern India 

But even now the list of those who have 
founded vast religious movements 1s incomplete 
until we mention at least two remarkable men— 
the one Keshub Chunder Sen or:ginated 1m Bengal 
the Brahmo Somaj, which was a sort of eclectie 
Handuism magnetized by the character and 
example of Chnst, the other, Swam Dayanand 
Snraswati, originated the Arya Somaj in Raj 
putana and the Punjab, a reformed Hindusm 
włuch, though professing to be a return to the 
ancient fath of the Vedas, seemed more like an 
attempt to bnng orthodox Hinduism into line * 
with modern thought and the liberal zdeas of an 
educated and enhghtened laty . 
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Thus there are no less than nie relgions to 
be met with among the people of North India, of 
which six— Brahmanical Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jamsm Siklnsm, and the Arya Somaj and 
Brahmo Somaj—are 1ndigenous, and tiiree— 
Islam, Chnstianity, and Zoroastnamsm— have 
come from outside 

AII these religions have their own temples and 
fanes in all the large towns, but their Meccas 
and Canterbury s differ, and the tourist must learn 
something about their tenets and their local pre 
valence im order to profit by a study of the more 
umportant sacred places If it be Hmdusm he 
would know about, Jet um wsit Benares, "the 
city of trampled flowers, as it has been called, 
and then Hardwar Every pious Hindu would 
hke to die m one or other of these places, where 
lus dying eyes might rest on the sacred mver, 
włule 1ts holy waters laved his limbs at the last, 
and hus calcined ashes might be finally committed 
to the stream 

Benares is sttuate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 120 miles below ;ts junchon with the 
Jamna, and 421 miłes above Całcutta It fs 
known to Hundus as has, and looked on by 
many as the most holy place in all India, There 
14 a ruer frontage of three miles gwen up to 
bathing "ghśts, and temples, The *ghśts are" 
composed of long senes of stone steps by which 
the bathers deżcend into the sacred waters, and 
while at Benan.s you must nse erly one morning 
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and with the help of a guide, or a fnend who 
knows the customs of the place, you must go to 
see them, as in the early morning they are one 
of the szghts of the world It 1s well to be with 
someone who knows the Hindu, as no town 15 so 
full of ntua! and holy places as Benares, and the 
traveller may unwttmgły desecrate some holy 
spot or offend the religious snsceptubilities of the 
people, and become the cause of much trouble to 
himself and to others  Perhaps the best way 1s 
to hire a boat and slowly float down the stream 
The banks are thich with bathers of every deserip- 
tion and age , there 1s no laughter or play, it 18 as 
serious a matter as a cathedral service, and on the 
orrect perłorewneaotthonicht numberof dipswith 
the r:ght Sansknt phrases depends the spintual 
efficacy of the ceremony It matters not that the 
waters are turbid with mud, or fetid with decaymg 
garlands, or black with eimders from the burmng 
« ghót”", their power to cleanse the sinful soul and 
punfy the worshipper suffers no taint Stop a 
moment and watch the stream of humamity ascend- 
1ug and descending the "ghat” steps, see them 
Jostlmg agawmst the sacred cows, watch the gaze 
of deep religious fervour on the faces of some, the 
stony indzference of others who still perfunctonly 
perform a nte though the religious fame has long 
since died away in their hearts, and only a stony 
cymicism is left to them, and then again see the 
cupidity and cunning of those holy Brahmans who 
seem only to care for Bekng thesr doles from the 
16 
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pulgrims, be they nch or poor, and have reduced 
the viearous pnesthood to the level of a 
mercenary trade 

Those people with the large umbrellas are 
<"Sadhus/ or holy men, who have taken up their 
abode here and live on the offenngs of the piouw 


ts come down laden with wood from up rlver 
gad its then stacked by the « ghats” and sold by 
e merchants to the fnends of the dend man 
e body 13 first laved m the nver, and tlen 
Plated on the Pyre; more wood is put over IŁ 
nad " ghęę (elanfied butter) 15 poured ovcr all 
p nearest relation then seta a light to the p e 
j. 30 hour only a few calened bones nre s 
yach are then throwm into the river When t Ę 
deceased 15 Poor, his relations sometimes cnaot 
girl saficient wood and oil, and the a. 
p ineompletejy done, but the rentniny do 
Pished of into the mver all the same, and 
IgatOr; an włe——- 1 24 . 
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task, he had to content himseif with everywhere 
subjecting them to indzgnities and disabilities, and 
here, m the very centre of their holy of holies, he 
built a mosqne out of the very stones of their dis 
mantled temples, that all might bow before the 
might of conquerng Islam 

Betore you go home to breakfast get your guide 
or friend to take ;0u through the streets of the 
city, past some of the most famous temples in all 
India But so narrow and winding are the streets 
and so overshadowiig are the ramshackle houses 
and shops that line them, that it is often ampossible 
to get a new of the architecturaj beauty and dengn 
of the temples that are mterspersed among them. 
Men and wonien are hurryimg along m every direc- 
tion, carrying little brass baskets of flowers, nee, 
and other items which have to be offered at the 
various shrines , they are mutternmg Sanshrit 
verses as they go, and they pay no attention to you 
or anything else equally mundane, they are utterly 
and arrevocably absorbed in tbe act of worship 
they are engaged in, that of hurrying round te 
temple after temple, offenng some flowers, rice, 
vermihon, ete , before cach 1d0], and reciting the 
Sansknit verses which do sernce for prayers, the 
time is short, the temples are many, and they 
carry it all out with the most pathetie seriousness 

This is one side of Hinduism, the religious fe 
of the lnty, of the househołlers Go to Hardwar, 
and you will see the monks or * Sanyasis” of Hin 
duism—men all clad 1n ochre garnents—who have 
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till they wither and the sinews contract and the 
Jomta staffen and they become unable ever to use 
them again, others load themselves with heavy 
chains, mutilate their bodies, keep their faces 
raised to the sky til] the burning sun withers the 
eyes in their sockets—in short, there is no 
extravagance of torture which these men have 
not inflicted on themselves 1n the desire to gain 
ment with God and appiause with men 

If you have learnt their language enough to 
converse, their thoughts and ideals still are left 
unlesrnt, and far more difficult to łearn, and it s 
probable you will leave them as one of the in- 
serutable emgmas of humanity 

It is one of the anomalies of India that her 
people love their religion with a passonate love, 
though the two greatest of those religions—Jslam 
and Hinduism—tre at opposite poles in thought, 
in prachce, and in character, and you would 
1magme that they never could appeal with equal 
force to people who are one in life, in nationality, 
and in temperament 

1f you would study Muhammadamsm, go to 
Delhi, Agra, Aligarh, and Lucknow 

Hven the language bears the 1mprnt of the 
religion, for włule m chiefy Handu cities the 
Urdu 1s largely composed of Sansknt and Hindu 
words, m the above mentioned Muhammadan 
eties the Urdu 1s Perstamzed to such an extent 
as almost te seem a new language , pet st is merely 
because religon permeates the mnutest details of 
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the hfe of both Muhammadan snd Hindu, and the 
former scehs to pamt everytmng an colours from 
the holy lands of [słam—Persta and Arabia, while 
the Himdu has recourse to hus mdigenous Hindi 
and Sansknt, m which his religion, like himself, 
was born 

Muhammadan lnstory and thought 1s depicted 
m their architecture, and the architecture may 
be studied in thesr palaces, their tombs, and their 
mosques If you woułd know all about the first 
named, go to Delhi, and read the chapter de 
senbing 1Ł. If you would see their tombs, go to 
Agra, and you will see two of the most wonderful 
tombs in the world and the most beautiful piece 
of architecture m all India It is perhaps charac 
tenstic of India that the most lavish expenditure 
should have gone to make a tomb into the most 
perfect dream of beauty to be seen m any bulding 
of the worid Bat zt 1s a surpnse to many to be 
told that it was all for the tomb of a woman 
Shah Jahan was a contemporary of Charłes 1, 
and we owe to him some of the most beautfut 
buldings of India, but the most beautiful of all 
u the tomb which he built to be the last resting 
place of lus beloved Queen, Arjumand Banu. 
This rs a magmficent buńding of white marble 
with a dazzling whute dome m the centre, of such 
graceful proportions that one scarcely realizes 1b: 
great size, and smaller domes around it At tu 
four corners aredour minarets, somewhat less thar 
the dome in height and each of itself a work 
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beauty The walls ae all covered with delicate 
coloured mosaie, made by Insettimg carefully cut 
and beautifully matched pieces of precious stones 
such as carnelian, agate, jade, onyx, garnets, ete 
It has been sard of the Mughał Fmperors that 
they but like giants and finished like goldsrmths, 
and you will see the truth of this when you ga 
insrde the tomb and see the marvels of workman 
ship mside _ The pavement 1s of white and bluck 
marble The dome nses into the darkness 
160 feet above you AI the walis groumd you 
are inlard with texts from the Quran and decora 
tive patterns There is a beautifully inlaid in 
seriptton over the entrance door * Only the Pure 
in Heart can enter the Garden of God” The 
łattced marble screens that surround the tomsbs 
are marvels of delicate workmanship. "Year 
after year the best workmen in India chiselled 
away the marble to produce that fary like fret- 
work of gleamng white Year after year patient 
toders spent in cutting tiny bits of sardonyx, 
turquose, garnet, agate, malachite, every sort of 
bright coloured stones, and fitting them into 
cunningly prepare spaces to make those jewel 
embroidenes of the uprzght and honzontal panels 
and of the space over the archway Every inch 
of the mosaic 15 as perfect in ts detail and finish 
as if it were intended for the brooch of a queen, 
and there are thousands of square feet of mosaic 
like this in different parts of the biulding "* 
* «Notes of Travels.” i osbój and Underwood, 
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coffins of gold On the tomb fs inscribed ""This 
world 15 a bndge ; Pass thoa over it; build not 
upon it. It lasteth bat an hour. Derote tę 


minates to thy Prayers, for the rest ta unseen and 
unknown.” 


Sikandra, fiye tales dystant, and see the tomb of 
Akbar ake with Jou some short history of 
Akbar's reign and times, and Tennyson's poem 

s read them there— Akbar eż 
ing, <ontempormry of good Queca 
under whose beneficent and snlisktekeą 
rule the Muhammadan Empire of Delhi t whose 
the zemth of ats | dgy nd extent, and at włijć 

urt the Goan Padre was as welcome 
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mighty past and of the veiled beyond unitng 
amid the solemn grandeur around, and velng 
him for the ume being from the bustling worłd 
without by a eurtan of meditatton and of com 
mune * where spirit with spirit doth meet.” 

IŁ would be appropnate jf those prophetie 
words which Tennyson puts into the mouth of 
Akbar when addressing Abdul Fazl were blazoned 
on his tomb 


** From out the sunset poured an alien race 
Who fitted stona to stone again and Truth, 
Peace Love snd Justice came and dwełt theretn 
Nor in the field witkont were seen or heard 
Fires of sutti nor wail of baby wifo, 
Qr Indian widow , and in sleep 1 suidt 
3 AI praise to Allah by whatover handa 
My mission be socomsplished ! 


For just over the way, even oceupying not un- 
appropnately the tomb of Minam, who was 
Akbar's Christian wafe, s a Christian mission, 
where the traveller may see the fulfilment of the 
prophecy And here I may take the opportunity 
of saying that the tounst will do welt i he will 
take the trouble to visit the Christian missions at 
the towns which he visits The missionaries are 
not men who wł obtrude themselves or their 
work on luis notice in any ostentatious way, but if 
he wl look them up, he will get a welcome, and 
he wilł meet wsth men and women who know the 
people in a way that only those who have spent a 
great part of their we RAT and with and for 
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them posably can, and he will probably be able 
to form a truer estimate of many of the great 
social, religious, and pohtical problems which 
are exercising the minds of India's statesmen 
to day 
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dicants, frequent the precinets of the tank, and 
some spend their whole hves here _ Multitudeś 
of pigrims come to profit by the healing pro 
perties of the water, and by their offenngs help 
to keep up the large establishment of the place 
The temple 1tself stands on a platform 65 feet 
square, wluch 1s approached by a marble cause 
way over 200 feet long through the waters of 
the tank The lower part of the temple 1s of 
decorated and inlaid white marble, and the super 
structure 1s of galded copper, which glints and 
glows and glistens in the rays of the Eastern sun 
"The Sikhs abher 1dol worsłup, so the central 
feature m tlns bułding 1s their Holy Book, the 
*« Granth, which lies open on a gorgeous canopy 
on the east side, and 15 approached with marhs ot 
profound veneration by all the worslnppers The 
walls are covered with texts from 1t m the 
Gurmuhhi seript  lattle ofernngs of sugar and 
cardamom are made to the visitor, who raay gwe a 
silver con in retum _ It1s obligatory for the visitor 
to remove his boots before entenng the temple, 
among Easterns 1t 15 a heinous offence for anyone 
to pollute a holy place by entenng 1t wearing 
boots, which are presumabły sołed with the m 
punties of the streets, and the vasitor should 
always aim at avoding offending the susceptibii 
tes of the people 

There are numerous other objects to be secn, all 
connected with the history or religion of the Sihhs. 
One interesting act of Case new discipłes 
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points back to the tme when the young men 
were enlsted to fight for thear futh against 
Muhammadan aggresston The novice dnnks 
water which tnekles from a sword over which 1t 
is poured He tows to defend his fath with bis 
life-blood Guru Nanak, the founder of the S:kh 
faith, was born on the banks of the Raver Ravi, 
near Lnhore, im a p 1467 He was a płulosopher 
ofa deeply religious cast of mind, and, puzzled 
and (ustressed by the confict of fuths włuch he 
saw aróbnd bum, concerned the idea of foundimg a 
faith which, by <ófnbimng the best pomts of the 
Muhammadan and Handu religwns, should draw 
A] men together into one fold Like others who 
have attempted srmiar projects, he fuled in this, 
but succeeded m founding a new religion, and 
ing one more to the fmtbs of the world. Hus 
tenth successor in the post of Guru, or spiritual 
leader of the People, was Guru Gobind Smgh, and 
under bim the Sikh religion took on an entirely 
new phase Exasperated by the fanatical perse 
tations of the Muhammadan xulers, he orgamzed 
s followers into a mulitary sect, and gave them 
the name of * Sigh,” or lions and from that time 
the Sikh religion, mstead of trymg to bndge the 
gulf between Hmdu and Muhammadan, became 
the great antagomst of Muhammadan aggression 
and its young men were formed into one of the 
most remarkable mmltary brotherhoods India has 
<Yer seen and thus was erolved that fine martial 
Tace of the Pufjab, from which the Indian army 
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recruits some of 1ts smmartest regiments The Sikhs 
are never allowed to use sctssors or razor to their 
has, so they can be readiły recogmzed by their 
long har tied up m a knot on the top of their 
head, and the volumumous and tastefully folded 
turban włnch covers 1t, and włuch they almost 
constantly wear They are tal], stalwart fellows, 
unstrpassed in height or physique by sny men in 
the Indian arm 

"The founder of the Arya Somaj was a Figh 
caste Brahman of great Sansknt Jearmr5, >wśmi 
Dayanand Saraswat Early m his hfe he was 
disgusted with the udol worship of orthodox 
Hinduism, and with the frauds perpetrated on the 
ignorant people by unserupulous Brahmans He 
was shrewd enough to see the trend of the social 
and antellectual upheaval włuch was resulting 
from the incoming tide of Western thought and 
cwilizatton So he set himself the tusk of 
evolvng from the ancient Hindu Scnptures, the 
Vedas, a Himdmsm which might clmm to be 
absolutely Indian and orthodox, and zet be so 
enlghtened in both its intellectuał and sociał 
aspects that the most scientific students and 
the most radical reformers might equally well fintt 
a home in it, He threw over idolstry and priest 
craft there and then, he swept away the old 
Hindu mythology and substiłuted teachings, 
which he claimed to have derned from the Vedas, 
though so transformed that from the scientific and. 
Intellectual standpornt they might bear companson 
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with the Iatest researches of the West He made 
the reformed religion so intensely national and 
wile that ;t came under senous suspicion of beimg 
radicalły politieal in its arms, and forsaking the 
old plulosophicał and tołerant attitude of the 
Hindu towards other religions, he started on an 
aggresswe erusade agmnst Isłam and Chnstiamty 
as well as against the orthodox party, or Sanatan 
Dharm, as 1t 1s generally called 

p oA, móremeni spread rapidly over North- 
WestefznIafhia, but met with much Jess success m 
other parts of tRE' Country Ż 

In any of the large towns of żhe north west, ił 
jou inqure for the Arya Somaj, you wall be 
welcomed to a service whuch 18 entirely Hindu, 
jet is quite free from idolatrous practices, and 
ges prominence to the discusston of religious and 
social questions 

"The Brahmo Somaj isanother phase of reformed 
Handuism, but absolutely different m its origin 
and nature from the Inst Its home 1s :n Bengal, 
and it has never made many converts in Western 
India ts onginators were tnen who were 
entranced by the life and doctnne of Christ, but 
were repelled by the forms of Christamty wluch 
were offered for their aceeptance They then 
attempted to farm a Chnsban coramunty within 
the pale of Hindursm, and 1f yon attend some of 
their services where the Bible is the book most 
endent sand most hononred, and hsten to the 
prayers and the hymn singing and the addresses, 
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you right imagine yourself in a Nonconformist 
Chnstian place of worship 

Though Buddbism was at one time umyersal 
and supreme in Northern India, at ss now relegated 
to Ceylon, Burma, and Tibet, and though ;ou widl 
meet with many relies of bygone Buddlusa from 
Gya and Benares 1n the east to Peshawar in the 
north, you will probably meet no living votaries 
of the fmth unless zou travel to one of the 
Hmalayan hull stations on the border of Tibet or 
Bhutan, such as Darjechng RE 

In Mcant Abu Jou will na tne Wonderful Jain 
temples which "take 3J/h back to the ancient 
Hindu płułosopłues of 500 years before the 
Chnstuan era Mount Abu itself is a gramte 
peak nsing 6 000 feet high out of the plałns of 
Rajputana. The ascent 1s by a stcep and rough 
mountain path, but the sight that greets you in 
the hollow of the summit well repays the labour 
of the ascent. "The temples are of exquintel 
carte marble, and the pious Jans who buslt 
them 700 years sgo had ta bnng ałł the stories 
from quarrnes 500 miles away, and then carry 
them laborously up that stecp hilsde Bat 
they thought it worth whule that they might 
ratse a lasting monument to their faith, and 
carry out its peacefu) rites on this sohtary hill top 
away from the din of cities and crash of dynasties 

One of the most magnificent temples in India 
is n Jain temple in Caleutta which was bullt by a 
millionaire Jaln The following Gesenption of It 
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"Thus s m the Fden Gardens, Calcunta and 33 zn example of the JEnrmase 
style ef archieciure 


Where Faiths are Born 


ts taken from Underwood's " Notes of Travel” : 
' At the first glance you hardly begin to realiże 
the marvellous elaboratton of the buułdng, but AS 
you look at it more closely you see that every 
square foot of the surface 1s decorated as 1f 14 
were a jewel box. The chief matenal is włnte 
marble You can see how st has been chuselłed 
into elaborately lace hke patterns of ornament > 
notice for example that square topped gateway At 
"me. foot of the great statrcase, and tke curyiig 
bałustrmłes_at the head of the same starcase-— 


they are hRE cr of a goldsmith for jntnescy 
of line, The posts oDRęt gatewg and the wall 
spaces of the facade are afBit entirely covered 


with a mosaic made of bits of marble and bits Pf 
nurror glass, which reflect the hght sn such a wey 
1s to gwe the effect of inerustatron with diamonds 
I£ you go inside you wóuld find enshnned images 
oł old time * tirthanhars” or prophets of the Janst 
faith.” 

The Jains are now ehiefly met with in Mewst 
Guzerat, and upper Malabar, and the sect 18 
duwided into two dwisions, the D:gambaras or sky 
ciothetl, and the Swetambarss or white-cłothed. 
The recluses of the former sect stull remam u 
clothed, but the people at large conform to the 
requirements of society, All, however, are 
scrupułously careful to avoid the destruction © 
any kind of animal hfe, and to this end they car) 
fans and carefully brush the płace where they 
intend to it, lest any hving creature be acadent* 
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ally erushed, and for the same reason their 
wooden shoes are raised on pieces of wood 
projecting fore and aft Even the minute znsects 
which flourish at the expense of man humself are 
objects of their anxious soliatude 

Tlus chapter cannot be closed without a 
mention ot the Indian Christian commumty 
which, though still numencally small, 1s edueated 
and influential, and 1s inereastng more rapidly 
than any other commumty in the country /Tn"" 
1901 the census returns showed that there were 
2,700,000, Chnstians in Ing-zFdt"whom 250,000 
were Europeamąnd_Rarasan The Chnstians 
had inereased 30 per'cent n the last decade, tlus 
being more than four tmes the growth of the 
whole population. 

Though no Indian has yet been rased to the 
episcopate, yet there are many Indian clergymen, 
converts from Hindmsm and Islam, who by their 
learning, devotion, and spintuahty would adom 
any Christian synod in the West 

Raja Sir Harnam Smgh Ahluwalla, KCIE, 
an Indian Chnstian convert of the Punjab, has 
been a member of the Viceroy s Council, and 
there are many other distngushed men in the 
community who have shown that they are capable 
of the highest and most responsible positions in 
politics, tn admirustration, and m professional hfe 
With the spread of Chnstamty in Indu, the fanes 
of that religion have begun to nse side by de 
with those of Islam and Hinduism: They are two 
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m ongin and character—there are the cathedrałs 
and cantonment churches, mostly in Western styles 
of architecture, which have been raised by publie 
subserption and Government funds combined for 
the worship of the European community nm India, 
and, on the other hand, there are the Indian 
Chnstian churches, mostly m Onental style, 
erected by the Chnstian converts and the mission 
anes A beautiful example of the latter class 
miay be seen 1n AI Saunts” Church, Peshawar 
This church was erected in 1884, nght m the 
heart of this gremeMuhammadan_oty „nd the 
architecture 1s an adap of arOriental mosque 
to Chnstian worsłup, włnłe' there appears to be 
some adaptation 1n 1dea, too, as the church 
faces Jerusalem Just as mosques face Mecca 
"The rlome covered cupola of the tower 2s seen 
from a great distance, and the sound of the 
Chnstian bell mngles with the "Azan,' or 
Muhammsdan call to prayer, from the mosques 
around The texts in vanous Orental languages 
panted on the walls, the screen of wood, beautr- 
fully carved in Peshawaratself, the panted wmdow 
in memory of Sie Herbert Edwardes, who held 
Peshawar during the anxious days of the Mutmy, 
the swarthy Afghans who form the congregatton , 
the stmnge sound of the English seruce in the 
Pashtu (or Afchan) language, are only a few of the 
things that make this one of the most interesting 
places of Chnstian worship śn India. 
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CHAPTER IX 
RURAL LIFE 


Importance of the Yillages_The Representatives of the 
s Sarkśr"—The **Patwam —Tho Police Offcisls— 
How the People are Governed—The Centro of Villaga 
Lafe— The Work of the Women—Fetching the Wator= 
—Midday Rest—Vallage Diet—Lav ful and Unlawful 
oai, = R ape dostatnie and 

los] '—Poverty o! Gople—Rara$ 
Plague-—Strihge Suspi "The Advent of Famine— 
Tho Straggle witteBeśEh. 

N one can say he knows India and 1ts people 
who has not hved among 1ts rural population 
and camped among 1ts vllages 

By far the greater number of the people of 

India dwell 1a villages, and here we find people 

Iring, and buying, and selling, and sowing, and 

tohng, and marrying, and giving in marrafe, 

much as they did m the old Vedic times. The 
post-office and the Government oficial are there, 
1t is true, to remind them of the beneficence and 
the digmty of the far of « Sarhar,” wluch rules in 
the great aty they have heard many tales about 
but have never scen, and which they only know 
im tlie person of the village bai or local police 


NoTe.—Tn Indis more than 97 Per cent, of the population 
lire an villagce or 1a towns of less tlian 50,000 sbabitanis 
In England the proportion is 68 per cent" 
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On Mount Abu Rajpatana _ Wagnicent buildiags of white marble which 
was łaboriousty brozzbt a distance of ttree hundred milts and then up the 
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Rural Life 


afficer, personages who toa often set their own 
dipmty and enrichment before the prestige of the 
Government they represent. 

The most ubiquitous official in the villages is 
the *"patwśn,” or village batlff, a man who keeps 
the records of al! lands and erops and assessments, 
and transacts business such as transfers of landed 
property, measuring land, und drawing plans He 
naturally commands much wfuence mn the village, 
as the merdence of taxes depends largely on fis 
report of the erops, and unfortunately he often 
uses this power to ennch humself and oppyess the 
peopłe His pay 1s small—less than Ż1 a month 
—n which he is supposed to feed and educate 
his famły, but he rarely relies, or could rely, 
only onthis A *«patwan ” had been guity of some 
rascality, and his superior oficer was debating 
whether to suspend him from office or cut his 
pay The man begged for the latter, exclatming, 
with more candour than discretion, that he could 
ve well enough without his pay, but would starve 
without his post The headnien of the wllage 
are vartously called *mahiks,” or *nambardors," 
or "lambardars,' and are responsible to the 
Government for the good behaviour of the nillage 
and collection of taxes Their office 1s hereditary, 
but they are often deposed for incompetence or 
<sloy alty, and others put in thetr place. Under 
them are one or more "chaukidśrs,' or peons, 
who carry the village gossip, preserve order, report 
bnrths, deaths, the advent of strangers, and so on. 
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"They receive a few rupees monthly from Govern 
ment, as well as a blue padded coat and a blne 
«pagr,”"which gwethemthedigmtyof Government 
officials and authorze them to exact deference 
and respect from the common herd 

Then there are the police officiałs, a much 
maligned class, who are, after all, probably not 
a whit more corruptible than their brethren in 
many Chnstian countnes The system ihfiers 
from the Western 1n that the force 1s less scat 
tered, the men are concentrated m posts which 
are more or less fortified, and from these they 
patrol the”country ang follow up any rads, rob 
beries, murders, or other cnmes This leaves the 
headmen of the vllages more freedom to manage 
thewr own wilages, and economzes the force 
Were India to be policed after the fashion m 
England the country could not bear the enormous 
autlay that would be required The grades are 
sergeant, deputy nspector (called 1n vernaculnr 
Mthanadar ”), inspector, and distnet superinten 
slent, the Iast-mentioned being most commonly 
an Englishman, and called by the people the 
« polis captan ” 

"The ewal grades over the " patwan ” are "nil 
tahsldar,” *tahsldśr,” extra assistant commis 
sioner,  assistant- commmissioner, deputy commis- 
stoner, and coramissoner In the United Pronnces 
and Bengal the grades below a commyssioner are 
known as collector and deputy collector 

1f the comrassioner wants any work done, it 
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Rural Life 


filters down grade by gradetothehumble "natwin 
and the report of 1t ascends the same ladder, each 
officzał adding his remarks or emendations on the 
way If he disapprovesof the report, he censures 
the deputy commisstoner, the deputy commusstoner 
calls for an explanation from the assstant com 
misstoner, the assistant commussioner has a serious 
talk mth the extra assistant commussioner, the 
extra assistant commissioner rates the "tahsldar," 
the *tahsidur' abuses the *"nób-tahaldźr,” the 
«nb tahsiłdar * kicks the "patwśn,” and the 
« natwśri * tahes a bube from the cultnator, and 
then sits down and wutesa new report, which 
finally elimbs up the ladder to the commtssioner 
łumself If the great man 1s pleased, he will 
wnte and thank the deputy commissioner, who 
will smmłe gemally on the assistant comrmissioner, 
who will pat the extra assistant-comnnsstoner on 
the back, who will ask the * tahsłdźr” ronni to 
dhnner, who <nll send some sweetmeats to the 
«nab tahsildtr, ho will promise to recommend 
the « patwśn” for promotion, who will make a note 
an lns register that the farmers have had a bad 
jesr, and mght be remtted some taxatron 
Fmatly, af the *patwśn” and the prades above 
um have been mdnstrous and furmshed plent; 
of good material for a report, the commissioner 
stands a good chance of getung a CIE, and 
then the subordinate oficials will get up a garden 
party n his honour, and make speeches saymg 
that he has exceeded Naushirwun in his justice 
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and surpassed Solomon in his wisdom, and that, 
when he leaves the distnet, they are sure the 
birds will cease their smging, and the clouds will 
cease to ram, and then they ali go home, hopimg 
that they are all one step nearer promotion them 
selves, and look about to see wlio 1s the next 
person with influence enough to hasten 1t 

"The centre of village hfe 1s the *chauh ”, this 
18 comparable to the mn or public house of an 
English village, in so far as at 1s the place where 
travellers rest and are regaled, where much ot 
the village, business 1s transacted, and where the 
men wile away their leisure trme smoking the 
hookah and gossiping But there are great differ 
ences, too , 1t s the property of the he1dmtn, or 
of one of them, 1f there are several, and 30u 
cannot buy anything there, but are dependent on 
his hospitality If there are several headmen to 
village, each has his own *chauh, ' and you can go 
to any of them and be sure, at least, of a meal 
and a might's rest A bed 18 brought you, and if 
the headman knows you, or your status seems to 
make it bęcoming, then rugs, quilts, and pillows 
are also brought. Soon follows tea, and you are 
usually politely asked whether you wili have 
black (Indian) or green (Chinese) te A tray 1$ 
brought in with daty httle Russian cups without 
saucers, and unless your host ws Anglicizcd, or has 
lesrnt the habits of Europeans, the mik and 
sugar are mxed in the tespot, and a favour of 
cardamom seeds added The tea is very sweet, 
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but when the taste is acqured the flavour 18 
delightful, and the beverage more wholesome 
and sustaming than most of what passes by the 
name of tea in the West In the winter evenin| 
the men of the village gather into the " chauk, "art 
the subjects of Hscussion range from the monsoon 
rains and the harvest to politics and the eccen 
tneaties of * Sahib log (Luropeans) 

Pass by a village in the early morning before 
the first streak of dawn has glummered in the 
Fast, before even chanticeer has spoken, and 
you will hear the sounds of the corn bemg round 
for the day s consumption Thus is done by the 
women of the household, who get up for the 
purpose long before the lords are awake, and sit 
two together at each młl and gnnd, just as they 
did 1a Palestine when the Bible was bemg written 
"The most conspicuous object m the village house 
1s the corn bin, a huge earthen erection filling np 
one end of the room like a vast pitcher At the 
bottom of the bm 1s a smalł opening large enough 
to take a mans arm, and from that the day 
supply (s removed Sometimes instead of bemg 
made of earth it 1s made by smply tying a grass 
mat round four stakes driven into the floor oł the 
hut, Then, aftersufficient meal has been ground, 
the women start of wsth their pstchers to draw 
the water for the household They balance two 
or even three ptchers on their heads, and walk 
along with a graceful carnage, steadymg them by 
a slight touch of one hand The Hiudus prefer 
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brass vessels and the Muhammadans earthen ones 
In some parts of the country where water is 
scarce they have to walk even as much as stx or 
seven miles to the watersupply, a march ot 
twelve or fourteen miles as only one item :n the 
daily round of labour In such cases they use 
donkeys for carrying the water, which 1s poured 
into goat skins, and then one goat skin is tied on 
each side of the donhey in a netting made of grass 
beaten and woven together These sktns keep 
the water beautifully coal After bnaging the 
water home the woman feeds the lvestock, milks 
the cows and bufaloes, and cleans the house, and 
then sets about prepanng the mormng meal, 
whuch 1s partaken of about eleven in the morning, 
the men and grown boys eating first, and then 
the women and children. 

"Thus over, 1f 1t 15 the hot weather, all the house 
hold retire to rest and to sleep, the women m the 
house, and the men under the trees, or in any 
shady place, especially 1f one can be found near 
the well or by the mversde About 4 pm 
people begin to wake up, the women take their 
spindle and distaff, or do some sewing, and the 
men do any farm or field work that may be 
needed A Mttle later and the women set about 
prepanng the evening meal, which 1s eaten about 
9pm_ Afterthisthemen resort tothe"chauk' and 
smoke and chat till 1t is cool enough to go off to 
their homes to sleep, but the young unmarned men 
sleep at the *chauk,” and only go home for meals 
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« The stsple food is some kind of cereal grain, 
ground and made up into thin unłewyened cakes, 
Those who can naford ił use whest, the poorer 
classes Indian corn, millet, or barley. In Hengal 
rice is the staple food, and sh is much caten 
Hlsewhere the brcad ts eaten with either milk, 
whey, curds, lentils pułse, spinach, or other 
cgetables, the Hindus rarely take meat, but the 
Muhammadans and Sikhs enjoy it, though the 
ullagers cannot afford it more than once « week 
st most, On the Muhammadan feast days meat 
1 de rigueur, and it is usual for the heudmen or 
officials to kill one or more animals and distribute 
the meat ło the poorer people. The Muham 
madans ent beef, mutton, or goat, the Sikhs only 
the two latter, while pork is onły eaten by the 
lowest classes of the people. Towls are eaten by 
all, but are too expensive for ordinary oceasions 
except ta the rich The Muhammadans stęy by 
cutting the throat, uttering nt the same time the 
words, * Allahu Akbnr" (God is grest). If the 
words have not been properly said, or the blood 
not allowed to escape, the animal is uniawfu), 
hence the haste with which your *shilatri," or 
huntsman, runs to cut the throat of an anim1ł you 
have shot buł not killed, znd which only in this 
way becomes lawful foad for hlm. The locust 
and the fish are excepted from this rule, because 
of the tradition that, when Abraliam was about 
to slay his son (1smnit according to Mosłems), and 
his hand was stayed by the angel, he threw his 
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krmfe away into the air, where it cut off the head 
of _a locust, then at fell into the sea, where it cnt 
off the head of a fish, and thus these two animals 
were made lawfuł to Muhammadans for ever after 
without any further need of the knife The Sikh 
kałls a bird by wnnging sts neck, and a larger 
animal by cutting 1ts head of 

The stnking features of an Indian village are 
the sobriety and contentment of the people, their 
sumple hospitality, and deep religious spirit. In 
the villages of North India ałcohohe drunkenness 
15 almost unknown, except where there has been 
contamination by the West, but thus cannot 
unfortunately, be sad of other ntoweatimg drugs, 
and opium, Indian hemp, and other drugs are 
ndulged m with destructwe effects, though the 
results are not so obvious as those of aleoholie 
ndulgence, and do not lead to wife beating and 
cut heads 

Then the hfe of the peasants 1s sample and 
frugal, and they have not yet discovered that they 
need the hundred and one things that mahe hfe 
in the West one of labonous luxury A bed, a 
corn bin, a few cooking pots, a box or basket for 
gala day clothes, and a few tnnhets, and the 
peasant is happy and contented, and sees no 
reason for wearying humself wth 1ncessant labour, 
or trymg to undersell his nefghbour, or mahing a 
corner in wheat, Their wants are few and easily 
supplied, the only things which they have to 
buy from travelling merchants, or journey to the 
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village voluntarily undertakes their maintenance 
But sometrmes całamity falls upon the whole 
village, and so httle :s the margin that separates 
them from want in ordinary years that distress 
then rapidly becomes acute and general, and 
often the whołe village emgrates to more pro- 
pittous regions This may be brought about by 
a failure of the harvest, or by plague or fever 
Durng the last few years of last century, and the 
first years of the present one, the village tragedies 
from the, ravages of plague were terable beyond 
the power of words to descnbe, ln some ctses 
most of the young men were serving in one or 
other of the regrments of the Indian army, and 
so escaped They receiwed letters telling them 
of the death of one relation after another ; yet it 
was 1mposstble to grant them Jeave, as they would , 
have brought infection into the regiment and the 
perhaps umnfected town where the regiment was 
statroned When finally they did return, it was 
to find their whole family swept away and the 
village empty. Yet only too often the people 
rejected the well-mtentioned endcavours of the 
Government to stay the progress of the disease, 
and plague officers were often assaulted and more 
than one actually killed 

Sedition mongers travelled about the nilages, 
often 3n the disguise of faqirs, or mendicants, and 
told the people that the plague had been sent by 
Government to tłun the population, that the rat 
poison which was being distributed was only one 
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way of disseminatimg the disease and inoculating 
another 

1t became m many places as much as a mans 
fe was worth to sprinkle carbolic powder round 
his dwelling or drop a pill of potasuum perman- 
ganate into a well Many innocent natnes who 
were found with suspiczous psłls or powders were 
butchered out of hand A doctor friend of mine 
was on tour at this tume im a district where he 
was known and trusted and was ordhinanły beneged 
by patients, but now the people were syspicious 
cven of him, in one village where there was a 
pohce post the peopie lut on an ongnat and 
iugenious way of solvmg their doubts They 
tooh the medianes the first day, but instead of 
dnnking them, they went unobserted to the tank 
where the police got their drnkmg water and 
poured them all in | They reasoned that 1f their 
suspicłons were welł founded the police would 
sicken and die, and they would at least be nd 
of them, andaf not they might fetch more medicine 
for themselves No policeman got 11], so in a 
few Rój my friend had just as meny patients as 
usuaj 

Even worse than plague 1s the fiend of famine, 
though fortunately the posmłnlity of famne is 
restricted to certain dztricts, and with the exten- 
ston of 1rngation the famine areas are dinumshing 
year by ear  Tamne fs worst in distnets where 
there are no rtvers or canats, and where the harvest 
depends entirely on the monsoon rains. I£ these * 
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fail whole regions become parched and bare, and 
their population has to emigrate or dhe, unless 
famine relief has come to the rescue in time 
The first signs of famtne are viable on the Ie 
stock , there is no grass or fodder , the cows and 
bufaloes become gaunt and weak, they wander 
about listlessly 1n search of any dry blade of 
grass but find none, and lie down to die The 
people cannot sow, for the ground is hard, and 
the pinch of hunger compels them to eat cven 
the seed which has been set apart for sowing, 
so that*ofiten when the rain does come they 
have notlung left to sow at all When they lae 
run through thesr store and the bins are all empty, 
and the loose grains lying about the house anil 
yard hase been searched for and desoured, they 
go out into the fields and gather grass seeds anil 
scrape the bark of the trees, ani collect special 
kinds of earth and mix it up, too, in order to 
jnerease the bulk of their food and get some 
sense of fulness. Then they get dysentery, and 
first the children die, and the mothers having 
no milh for their babes, watch them pine and 
wither and waste away tIH they can stand ft no 
longer, and stngger off along the road in the hope 
of finding succour, til] they, too, drop down and 
the The young men start of for some nelglibour 
ing district Jess hard bit, where they may beg a 
mouthful of bread or get a little work, or they po 
to some place near where Gosemment has opened 
relief works and e1m thcfr pittance there The 
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told men and the weaklings lie down in their 
houses and die, or erawl along the higłroads, 
and become a prey to dogs and jacknłs The 
Government always strałns every nerve to send 
supplies into the affected distnets, but where 
there are neither rmiroads nor cart roads, anu the 
areą 1s large, and the formation belated, it is 
impossible te do more than enable the strongest 
to eke out their ezstence ll the ram comes, and 
then supply them with fresh seed and cattle , yet 
with the rapid extension of roads and ralways 
each famine 1s less severe than the last, the mor- 
talsty less, the Government more prepated, and 
the system of rehef more complete 

The heroism of many of the famme officnals, 
both English and Indion, men and women, has 
been touched on 1n reports, and depicted in jungle 
tales, Lut wył neser be fully known, for they are 
not the men and women who seek for other reward 
than tbat of knomng that they have done the 
4luty, snveil thousands of lues, and mitigated 
much suffenng 

The famine officers have not only to dole out 
the gram but they have to nurse the babies, to 
tend the sick, to bum the desd, and to strmulate 
the hving to renewed effort, and stal fresh hope 
nto the breasts of those who had sunk into the 
łethargy of despair 
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In the thirteenth century, when tlnt great 
conqneror and scourge of the human race, Jenghis 
Khan, was devastating China and Tibet and 
*Turkestan, news was brought to him of the wealth 
and fertility of Hindustan, and he longed to glut 
his love af conquest there also, He found it in- 
accessible from the north-east, where mountains 
cavered with trackłess forest and impenetrable 
jungle formed an effectual barrier. He trayclied 
westward through Tibet, bat impassable glaciers 
and frowning precipices defied him and his nrmy, 
and before he could attaln the object of his quest 
he had to cross the łofty passes of the Hindu Kush 
and descend through the Khaibar and other passes 
of the Narth-West Frontier, and by this time the 
forces at his command had become so weakentu 
by privations and wars that he was unable ta 
make a long stay im the Punjab, and India 
escaped most of the enormities suffered by 
those countries of Asia which were łess protected 
by Nature, 

Hence thesę Indo-Afghan passes have been 
called "the Gates of India.” Yet even as gates 
they are forbidding enough. If you would see 
them—and no physical feature in the whole of 
India is more worth study—make a day's excursion 
up the Khumbar from Peshawar, or perform the 
rmtway journey up the Bolan to Quetta. 

The mountains are rugged, arid, stem, bare, 
and uninviting to a degree. Down at the bottom 
of a deep defile, between precipices which sheer 
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such a predicament, and numbers of the men and 
horses were carried away and drowned 

Take their rugged mountains are the moun- 
taineers themselres—a race of hardy, brave, and 
dare devil highlanders, tough in fbre and mured 
to hardstup and darimg, as great a contrast to the 
Sleek and tumuł dwelłers ia the rice-fields of 
Bengal as you could possibly imagine 

Xon see the wdllages here and there on the 
fullside—a group of low huts built of uneut stones 
set mm mud, surrounded by a 16 foot high wal of 
mud and stones, capped by a cheveaux-de fnse of 
thorny branches, and the whole domnated by a 
tower 80 to 50 feet tugh, which serves as a kind 
of keep for the whole village In tłus tower the 
chef and his fammły sleep, and as the door is 
usunfly about 15 feet from the ground, and only 
reached by a ladder which is drawn up at mght 
tume, they feel secure from the krufe of the 
assassin If the village is attached, the warriors 
collect m the tower and keep up a fosillade from 
the embrasures, ancl even 1f the rest of the village 
18 carried by assault the tower often holds out for 
a łong tame, and so well are its defenders pra- 
tected by its tmck mud and stone walls that in 
the absence of artillery or gun-cotton xt 1s only 
possible to overcome them at the expense of 
much loss of life 

Aeross the Indian Border famly and trabal 
feads are constantly more or less rampant, and 
the country 1s sełdom free from petty warfare, so 
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:n_ his hichng, but recogmzeńd who it was that he 
„felt it us duty to shoot in onder to save the life 
of his oficer Many a tune before the advent of 
the Enghsh, Afghan t marched nctoriousty 
through North India, and their martiał prowess 
and reckless daring spresd terror and dlsmay 
wherever they came For some hundreds of 
years Afghan Kings ruled at Delhi, ana Afghan 
Generals cared out kungdoms of ther own in 
various parts of the couutry, some of which, such 
as Bhopal and Tonk, remam under the rule of 
ther descendanta down to the present time 
Anyone who has seen how a single Afghan 
merchant or money lenier fs able to terronze a 
whole village m Bengal or South India, and exact 
his own terms from the timid villagers, can readily 
understand how this was brought about, and how, 
if the restranug hand of Bntish rule were re 
moved, it might readily oceur again 
I was once on the płatform of a large station in 
North India It was a scorchingly hot day, a 
tran was doe from the Panjab, and the platform 
was crowded with a motley assembly of all sorts 
and conthtions who all wanted to travel east 
When the train steamed in twenty minutes late, 
the crowded carriages showed at once that it was 
a physica! zmposałyhty for ali wovid be travellers 
to find even standing room Those nearest the 
wandłows had ther heads out, franticaliz calling 
te the Muhkemmadan and Hindu water-carners 
(* bihushtus, or heavtnly ones, as they are called 
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in the expressive languige of the East), who 
hurried to and fro in a desperate eruleavour to 
slake the thirst of such a multtude in the few 
minutes that the train waltedz they dared not 
leave their carmages lest return should be im: 
possible, and those away from the windowa had 
to do without, There was a group of Bengali 
vilłagers on the płatform returning from some 
up-ountry "mela," or religious fnirz they ran 
distractedly up and down the platform with their 
bundles, vociferating their determination to enter 
each carriage in tum, and anathematieing in Joud 
and violent tones the oceupants who were holding 
fast the doors, but falling to galn an entry any: 
where. Then came a group of burly Patken 
from the North-West Frontier, pedlars traelllnz 
castwards with their wares. hey were silent 
and unconcerned, walked leisurely up to a 60m 
partment which appeared already full enoagh, 
ignored the protestatians of the occupants, foreibly 
opened the door, and soon ensconced themtelrcy 
comfortably within, the other ocevpants eridently 
aan it wiser to crowd opa little more them: 
zelres than to dhpute. astiy, I nożlccil a prosi ct 
Jain priests in theircharacteristie robe wthawiiiad 
ahoes and shsren heuls, quletly fnning them= 
sclves amid the bustlmę throng. They wanted 
*ery badly to travel by that traln, ba! jt was ro” 
well to stnre and struzgle The enlightened 
«nc must neser suFer himself to be perturbed 0” 
tzntef; Jet them wait for the neat tran, pet 
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adsenture there might be room in that, and it 
would be better to fan themsehes a few hours 
longer on the platform than to rufie the progres; 
of their souls by the waves of contention 

The peopie of Kashmir difer from the Pathans, 
just as much as the green sales and peaceful rivers 
af their happy valley contrast with the rugped 
mountains and scanty streams of the Afghsn 
Frontier Nature hss surrounded them with her 
most beautiful pictures, and showered on them from 
a veritable cornucopia of pienty, and they hnve 
become soft, cowaruly, untruthfuł, and inverte 
brate in Gęsi pre Were they not protected 
by the naturał features of their country, they 
would fall a ready prey to marauding armies, and 
indeed many a generał has allowed himself and 
his troops to lose their martial ardour while re 
laxing amid the charms of the peaceful valley, 
and the country, after successive conquests by 
Afyhans, Sikhs, and others, finally came under 
the rule of a family of Dogra Razputs, the first of 
whom, Gulsb Singh, obtained 1t by purchase from 
the British Government after the last of the Sikh 
Wars had disposed of the soverergnty of lanit 
Singh, the Lion of the Punjab 

Though not martial in character, the Kashumicis 
are fine mountafneers, and some of the tracks by 
which they habitualiy seałe mountams and pass 
along little buttressed paths on the faces of sheer 
prectpices, cren while carrylng n heavy load on 
their back, seem more suited for mountain gonts 
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than for men When travellmg anto Kashmir 
from Rawal Pindi by the Jhełnm Valley route, 
you will have the opportunity of trying the giddy 
bndges by which they cross the deep gorge of 
the nver One kind, as shown m the illustration, 
1s merely a single rope of tough, twisted cowhude, 
tied from bank to bank , the passenger 1s seated.n 
a httle eradle which 1s suspended from thus, and 
then pulls himself or 1s pulled across by 2 
second smaller guding rope Another kind of 
bndge, also seen 1n the plate, is made of three 
ropes of braided twigs fastened mnto the ground 
at each bank after passing over an erection of 
logs and rochs which tend to gie it some 
measure of stabihty The traveller walks on the 
lowest of the three ropes and holds the other two 
in his hands, one on either side, and gazes down 
on the turbid dashing waters 40 or 60 feet below 
Mmm Even in the photograph the whurling, 
wheeling, and foamng waters sweeping down to 
the plans at more than twenty miles an hour, so 
that even with an instantaneous shutter their out 

lines become blurred, look suffiiently awe m 

spinng _ But the man on the bridge not only sees 
nothing between himself and the dashing rapids 
ready to engulf lim, but the roar of the waters 
drowns everytlung else, and he cannot even hear 
a fnend on the bank skoutng to him. Some- 
times the bridge snaps with its living freight, some 

times the wilagers renew the ropes in time, ant 

then become the victims of regret, thinking that 
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they nught have saved a few rupees by lettng 
the bndge stand another year and taking the 
nsks 

A pecuhar mode of navgation m the Punjab 
rivers 18 shown m the nextplate "Those uncanny 
looking objects are infated bufalo shuns, and 
they are useful both for crosstng the rwer and for 
the rwer journey downstream The apertures of 
the neck and of three of the legs are sewn up, 
and the navigator imfates the skin by the fourth 
leg After floating to bis destination down 
stream, with bis bundłe tied safe and dry on hus 
head or shoulders, he has merely to defate the 
skin, roll it up, ańd return by land The rwers 
are much too rapid to be nangated upstream, but 
the skin 1s qute Light and easy carried It takes 
some time for a novice to learn how to keep hus 
balance, especually ;f sthng astnde, but it as 
easier to lie across 1t resting on one s stomach and 
psddhng with hands and feet When several 
passengers, or luggage, have to be ferned across 
the rwer, a comfortable and safe raft is made by 
fostemmg several skins together and fxng the 
light, wooden and string bedsteads of the country 
over them 

Eastward of Kashmr the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas are mhabited by a number of sturdy, 
quiet, peaceable tnbes 

They have enormous herds of cattle and sheep, 
but also cultiwate Indian com, millet, and a few 
other grains Those in the neighbourhood of Simla 
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and other large hil-stations earn their living very 
largely by acting as porters, or by brnging loads 
of firewood, grass, fodder, and frmt into the 
bazaars of those stations, where they find A ready 
market dunng the summer months, [In the 
winter the snowfall :s so heavy that they cannot 
travel far from their homesteads, which are seen 
perched about on the lullsides 

Ther villages are more peturesqne than cletn, 
but though the antenors are cłose and dirty to m 
degree, the life of the people is so much in the 
open ar, and the mountains are so salubrious, 
that they are n fine health; race, who take fe 
<ontentedly, lesurely, and peaceably, an sre 
probebly lieppier than those of equal station in 
the cities, wio have more łuxunies and fewer dis- 
comforts, but live m such a whirl of work and 
amusement, and under such rnsanitary conditions, 
that they become wom aut in early age and 
ready fall a prey to disease You see thelr 
shanties of uneut łogs perched on almost in 
accessible clifs, or more pretentious, two or even 
three storied buildings of łogs and wattle built on 
the level spaces or "margs" among the mountains 

St] farther enst we come on the indepen 
dent hingdoms of Nepal, Bhutan, and Simhkim 
Europeans are not allowed to enter these states, 
from which the sturdy httle Goorkhas of our 
Indian Army are recruited, but we can see and 
study tbese in Darjeehng and the country 
round it 
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Darjeeling 15 othermse, too, qmte worth a visit, 
its wonderful httle railway, which crawis and 
curves and loops and gyrates and reverses and 
chmbs up the steep spurs of the Haimalayas, 
through dense forests of tropicał luxuriance, and 
passes lovely tea-gardens basking on the bHsides, 
is of itself worth the journey, and n the town you 
wal meet with strange faces and races which jou 
have not seen elsewhere, while 1ts bazaar 15 full of 
dehghtful cunos and nch furs and strange brasses 
from Tibet itself Here ne are among a race of 
Mongolian ongin, with the squat figure, lozenge 
shaped eyes and all the martial ardour of that 
race 

Large numbers of Brabmans and Rayputs sought 
refuge m these mountains dunng the years of 
Muhammadan persecntion, and from them are 
descended a mixed race in wluch Aryan and 
Mongolian blood commingle 

Like the Pathans on the North West Frontier, 
these people furnish some of the finest fighting 
material of the Indian Army, and the Goorhha 
regiments have won themselves renown in many 
a campaign, while perbaps there are no soldiersin 
the Indian Army who fratermze so readily with 
the soldiers of the Bntish regrments m India as 
these tough little men of Nepal 
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GLOSSARY 


Asńn, tho Muhammadan call te prayer 


Bógh, « garden. 
Bźlgir, a groom. 
Batdsi, a kind of sweetmeat 






Bihiehti, a water carrier, populerly pronowneed '* błutshti 
or even ** beastie 

Bnurka, a rei] or shrond worn by women who keep ** pardą > 
srhen they ga ont of doors It completely envelopęg 
the person 


Chadar, e kind of veil worn by women, a sheet 

Chutmar, a low caste 

Ghattri, u lestber worker; a monument to tbe nobłe degq 
(among dladus 

Chaw, a róom or place in a villsge where the men assembję 
end bustnesę is transscted 

Ohauki, a posting station 

Chaukidór, a wstehman , a rillsge policeman 

Ghenśr, a plane tres, 

Chit, a letter of recommendation , a character giren to ą 
seryani, 


Darri, « carpet ; a small piece of carpet nsed for sleeping 6 
r for wrayppwg zonk the beddtog. " 


Tkka, a two wbeeled bamboo cart 
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Ghśt, a bathing place, steps on the bsnk of a river used 
for boata sad bathing 


Kajowan, a basket or receptable for travelling on ca 
back One 1s slang on either side. 
Khitmatgźr, a table serysnt, 


Lambardśr, the headman of a village 
Langoti, a loin cloth 
Laskkar, an army , a camp 


Mślik, a village headman , a tnbal chiet 

Marg, a grassy plain among the mountains 

Móla, a rehgous festiyał 

Mughal, a tnbe from Central Asia which inraded India snd 
established the greatest of the Muhammadan dynastiea 


Nóib-tahstidar, the Government official next below a *' tah- 
mildśr * **Naab '' denotes ** vice,” or deputy 
Nambardśr, a village headman. 


Papri, a turban 
Parda, the secłuson of women , a rexl 
Fatwóri, a village baiiiT 


Bath, an ox-cart 
Rarai, a padded quit 


Sśdhu, a religious mendicant. 

Sanyśsi, a recluse , a hermit 

Sśri, the outer parment norn by the ladhes of the Parsia 
and some Hindas. 

Shikśri a hunter 

Suttee, properly '* sati," the ummołation of a widow on tha 
pyre of her husband 


Tałalidór, a Government Revenue offiemł and ezecutire 
oficer 

ThAnadór, a police znspector. 

Thug, a waynida robbep. 
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